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K  have  read  this  volume  with  very  high  satisfaction.  Tlie 
subject,  strange  to  say,  possesses  a  kind  ol  novelty, 
owing  to  the  comparative  neglect  it  has  met  with  from  Christian 
writers;  and  those  who  have  treated  of  it,  are,  for  the«mo»t 
part,  theologians  of  a  stamp  little  to  our  taste.  The  Mystics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Platonic  moralists  on  the  other,  have 
descanted  sometimes  sublimely  on  love  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
hut  the  metaphysical  aberrations  and  the  objectionable  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  Quietists,  throw  a  disguise  over  the  principle  of 
Scriptural  piety ;  while  the  philosophic  notion  of  love  to  God 
is  little  better  than  a  barren,  though  beautiful  speculation.  It 
is.  in  fact,  that  subject  of  theology,  or  rather  that  view  of  re¬ 
ligion.  which,  though  above  every  other  in  importance,  it  the 
most  rarely  treated  with  perfect  propriety.  Mr.  Joyce,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  has  shewn  his  sound  judgement  and  piety  equally 
in  tne  choice  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  His  worx 
may  he  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
combine  piety  and  philosophy,  without  abandoning  the  ground 
of  evangelical  principles,  or  ceasing  to  be  practical.  The 
treatise  is  of  a  more  philosophical  character  than  may  perhaps 
suit  the  taste  or  intellectual  iiabitsof  the  generality  of  religious 
readers.  The  style,  however,  is  extremely  luchl,  while  .jhc 
sentiments  are  free  Iroin  any  obscurity;  and  not  the  least  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  work,  is,  that  its  spirit  is  highly  de¬ 
votional.  We  speak  not  altogether  as  critics  when  we  say, 
that  we  hope  we  have  not  read  it  without  advantage  ta  our 
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our  own  minds;  and  we  are  sure  that  tlie  tanlt  will  lie  with  the 
reader  who  is  not  bettered  hy  the  perusal. 

AfliT  e\|)ressin<5  thus  uineservedlv  v»ur  o|)iniv)n  of  the  work, 
we  mi^ht,  perhaps,  leave  it  to  thost^  of  our  readers  who  deiW 
to  our  jud'p^einent,  to  satisfy  tliemselves,  hy  a  perusal  of  iu 
contents,  us  to  the  justness  of  our  t  ncotuiuni.  Hut  we  are  un- 
willing  thus  hrictlv  to  dismiss  either  the  Author  or  the  subject. 
We  may  do  him  a  disservice  hy  t‘xeitin«r  indefinite  and  unreason- 
able  expectations  respect  in”  Ins  performance  ;  and  we  are  cpiite 
aware  tliat  many  readers  would  he  ready  to  charge  the  critic 
With  partiality,  on  failing  to  derive  from  it  that  kind  of  grali- 
lication  which  they  may  anticipate.  'I'he  \ery  cireinnstaiice 
which  recommends  the  subjec  t  to  some  minds,  may  give  it,  in 
tlie  view’ of  others,  an  uninteresting  character.  It  is  one  tar 
removed  from  the  mere*  technicalities  of  orthodoxy.  It  admits 
of  none  of  the  smartness  of  controvensv,  is  destitute  of  the 
ze^t  altachiiig  to  disputed  points,  and  almost  repels  the  attemj^t 
to  clothe  it  iu  the  pomp  of  deelamation.  It  is  dclightfid  to  find 
in  the  ntoriuy  regions  of  theoloiiv,  so  vi'xed  with  mists  and 
noxious  vapours  generated  from  the  angry  passions  of  contro' 
vettisls,  one  eUwaled  spot  wlnue  we  may  breathe  a  purer  at¬ 
mosphere ;  and  tliat  not  in  *  the  arctic  land*  of  philosophic 
Rpenilation,  but  iu  the  very  centre  of  the  evangelical  system. 

After  noticing  the  errors  into  which  preceding  w  riters  on  this 
fudiject  have  fallen,  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  CJuietists,  Mr. 
Joyce  thus  announces  tin*  gcmeral  object  and  plan  of  his  w’ork. 

‘  But  the  erroneous  views,  the  imprudent  analogies,  and  tlie  iiv 
cautious  expressl«>n8  of  former  writers  on  tlie  subject  of  love  to  God, 
arc  not  the  only  reasons  for  the  publication  of  tlie  present  remarkt. 
The  Autlior  thinks  (though  it  may  expj>se  him  to  the  imputation  of 
an  ostentatious  promise  to  say  so)  that  there  arc  some  truths  con* 
fleeted  with  his  view  of  the  subject,  which  liave  not  been  siifticiently 
intitled  on  ;  and  others  w  hich,  as  fir  as  his  researches  extend,  remain 
untouched.  It  appears  to  him,  that  the  principle  ot  love  to  (lodt 
when  properly  understood,  throws  a  great  light  not  only  on  the  de¬ 
gree,  hut  on  the  nature  of  our  happiness  in  a  belter  stale  of  being* 
And  considered  as  a  principle  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
was  found  in  the  Jewish  writings,  and  iu  them  alone,  but  which  hti 
never  been  equallcil  in  heathen  schools,  nor  ever  professed  to  be  sur* 
passed  hy  siihsiMjucnt  revelations  from  heaven  ;  it  furnishes  additional 
and  powerful  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Divine  aulliority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

*  The  work,  then,  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  three  parts  J 
of  which  the  first  will  illustrate  the  several  dispositions  which  are  in* 
eluded  in  lo%*e  to  (io<l ;  the  second  will  shew  in  what  manner  thu 
principle  improves  our  conceptions  of  future  luippinc's;  and  tlie 
third  w  ill  treat  the  argument  w  hich  may  be  deduced  from  it,  in  favour 
of  the  Divine  inspir.uion  of  the  Scriptuies.* 
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The  several  disposifions  included  in  the  principle  of  love  to 
(lod,  are  treated  in  the  following  order;  *  admiration  of  the 

*  Divine  perfections ;  jjratitude ;  a  supreme  rej^ard  for  the 

*  plor>’ of  (jod  ;  a  constant  desire  of  the  Divine  favour;  a 
‘  llahit  of  communion  with  Ciod ;  a  desire  of  similitude  to 

*  God ;  a  delipht  in  his  service  ;  love  to  our  fellow  creatures/ 
These  dispositions  have  often  been  treated  of  in  their  eH’ecU, 
in  the  outward  actions  or  duties  by  which  the  holy  principle  in 
displayed  ;  but  it  is  the  Author’s  ol/ject  to  Hx  the  attention  upon 
them  more  specifically  as  *  the  com|)onent  parts  of  the  sacred 

*  and  supreme  principle  of  love  to  God/  which  *  enter  essen- 

*  tiallv  into  its  nature/  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  some 

of  these  are  fruits  and  evidences,  rather  than  component  parts 
of  the  principle  itself,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Author 
is  not  attempting  a  definition,  but  a  description  of  love  to  God, 
and  that  the  excellency  of  a  description  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  forms  the  recommendation  of  a  definition.  In  moral 
iiKpiiries  definitions  are  rarely  necessary,  generally  useless. 
Logical  precision  has  often  been  mistaken  for  clearness  of 
ideas;  and  the  attempt  to  simplify  has  led  to  the  substitution 
of  theoretic  propositions  for  illustrative  explanation  or  analysis. 
Of  this  nature  is  President  Kdwards  s  definition  of  V'^irtue,  as 
consisting  in  ‘  benevolence  to  being  in  general  which,  putting 
aside  the  other  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  has  obviously 
no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  analytical  ex|)lanation. 
The  terms  employed  in  the  definition  require  themselves  to  be 
defined,  in  order  to  fix  the  acceptation  in  which  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  writer  as  speaking  of  being  and  benevolence. 
What  is  this  benevolence  !  *  To  speak  more  accurately,’ says 

the  President,  *  it  is  that  consent,  propensitv,  and  union  of 

*  heart  to  being  in  general,  w  hich  is  immediately  exercised  in  a 
‘  general  good-will/  Are  we  any  nearer  a  just  and  clear  idea 
of  benevolence  or  virtue  than  before?  By  no  means.  We 
have  only  an  indefinite  sentiment  substituted,  as  a  generic  ap- 

fiellation,  for  the  various  distinct  principles  comprehended  in 
ove  to  (iod  and  love  to  man.  Edwards’s  error  appears  to  us  to 
consist,  not  so  much  *  in  placing  virtue  exclusively  in  some 
*  one  disposition  of  mind,  ^  as  in  placing  it  in  an  abstraction 
^hich  has  no  relation  to  either  human  nature  or  the  Divine. 
This  benevolence  or  love  in  w  hich  virtue  consists,  is  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  liim,  the  love  of  complacence,  neither  does  it  con- 
»i'<t  in  gratitude;  though  these  two  principles,  the  love  of  moral 


*  The  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Hall  in  bis  Senuun  on  Modern 
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esteem  aiul  the  love  of  p^ratitiide,  have  usually  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  making  up  the  whole  of  a  virtuous  disposition  towanh 
God.  But  no,  says  Kdwards,  ‘  what  is  coinmonlv  called  W 
'  of  complacence,  presupposes  (moral)  beauty  as  its  object, 
and  *  gratilmle  supposes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,*  as 
its  cause.  Therefore,  *  (iod’s  virtue* — the  expression  is  most 
harsh  and  improper,  but  his  argument  requires  it — cannot 
consist  in  either  of  tliese  modifications  of  love.  In  other  words, 
he  w  ould  infer  that  that  principle  cannot  be  of  the  essence  of 
virtue  in  us,  which  presupposes  the  hein^  of  a  God  as  its  ob¬ 
ject.  And  w  hy  ?  Simply  because  the  perfections  of  God  exist 
prior  to  any  external  oiject.  The  inconsequential  nature  of 
this  leasoniie^  is  not  less  palpable  than  the  impro|)riety  of  the 
terms  which  the  Author  has  found  it  necessary  to  ein|)loy. 
most  profound  thinker  and  able  polemic,  skilled  as  he  was  in  1 
the  unravelling  of  sophistry  and  the  demolition  of  error,  has 
failed  in  the  very  outset  of  his  attempt  to  construct  a  iiionl 
system. 

President  Dwight,  misled  by  the  high  authority  of  his  il¬ 
lustrious  grandfather,  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error  ;  detinin|; 

•  evangelical  love*  to  be  *  a  delight  in  happiness,’  *  of,  in  other  I 

•  words,  good-w  ill  tow  ards  percipient  beings  as  capable  of  hap- 

•  piness.*  I'his  definition  equally  excludes  the  love  of  moiil 
esteem  and  that  of  gratitude.  It  teaches  us  to  form  a  notion  | 
of  love  to  Ciod,  sepanite  from  all  reference  to  the  Divine  per-  j 
fections  as  the  cause  and  object  of  that  love.  Such  are  the  j 
absurdities  which  inetaphvsics  introduce  into  morals. 

“  God  is  love,**  that  is,  essential  benevolence ;  for  this  i* 
doubtless  the  force  of  the  word  employed  by  the  inspW 
w  riter.  Benevolence  is  the  only  species  or  modification  of  lore 
which  we  can  conceive  of  as  existing  in  the  Divine  mind  to¬ 
wards  creatures  unworthy  of  his  favour.  It  corresponds  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  that  **  God  is  good  to  all,  and 
•*  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.**  The  goodnen 
displayed  in  his  works,  is  the  manifestation  of  his  benevolence- 
And  the  children  of  (lod  are,  in  this  perfection,  to  be  imitaton 
of  the  Divine  Being,  **  perfect  as  their  Heavenly  Father  i« 
•*  perfect.**  But  w  hat  is  the  object  of  this  love  or  henevolenct 
in  w  hich  we  are  to  imitate  God  ?  Not  Himself,  but  the  creatures 
he  has  made.  It  is,  in  other  words,  love  toman;  and  benexo- 
lence,  whether  existing  in  the  Divine  mind  or  in  a  humw 
bosom,  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  creature. 
if  so.  there  must  be  a  higher  principle  than  this  good-will 
towards  perci|)ient  beings,  this  benevolence  to  being, — a  prin¬ 
ciple  having  (loil  for  its  object.  Benevolence,  so  far  fro® 
con'*titutin»j  the  essence  of  virtue,  is  but  the  sum  of  the  duties 
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of  the  pecond  table.  Love  to  God  is  not  only  a  higher  duty 
in  us,  l)ut  corresponds  to  a  higher  kind  of  love  than  that  of 
bfiievolencp,  il  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  even  in  the 
Divine  Mind, — the  love  of  his  own  essential  attributes. 

I'lie  immediate  object  of  love,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
artections,  must  be  some  moral  equality  adapted  to  excite  that 
inward  seni^ation  in  the  mind.  Ihe  moral  quality  W'hich  is  the 
iaiinediate  object  of  love,  is  goodness  of  moral  excellence. 

*  The  hij^hest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  atfection,*  to  use  the 
words  ot  Bp.  Butler,  *  is  perfect  goodness ;  which,  therefore, 

*  we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with 

*  all  our  strength.**  Now,  this  same  quality  or  attribute  of 
goodness  must  be  the  necessary  object  of  the  Divine  com¬ 
placency.  As,  in  accommodation  to  our  ideas,  God  is  said  to 
irate  sin  and  to  delight  in  mercy,  so  w'e  may  say,  that  his 
own  Goodness  must  be,  antecedent  to  any  outward  mani- 
Ifstation  of  it,  tlie  object  of  His  eternal  satisfaction, — the 
sf)urce,  together  with  all  other  perfections,  of  the  infinite,  un- 
<lerived,  self-j^utlicient  happiness  of  Deity.  And  if  such  a 
word  as  virtue  might  be  applied  to  (Jod,  it  would  be  this  holy 
love  of  essential  goodness,  rather  than  ‘  benevolence  to  being,* 
in  which  it  would  seem  properly  to  consist.  This  holds  good, 
at  least,  of  the  creature.  Kxistence,  physical  existence,  or 
the  physical  happiness  of  percipient  beings,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  object  of  benevolence,  is  an  object,  assuredly, 
of  inferior  value  and  consideration  to  that  which  constitutes 
the  well-being  of  all  inielligent  creatures.  The  goodness  or 
moral  excellence  of  an  indivrdual  is  a  matter  of  higher  concern 
than  his  physical  being  :  it  is  of  more  importance  that  he  should 
he  virtuous,  than  that  he  should  exist.  And  this  will  apply  to 
all  created  beings.  'Fhut  jirinciple,  therefore,  which  leads  us 
to  dfhght  in  goodness,  which  relates  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  individual,  must  be  a  nobler  atiection  of  the  mind,  than 
the  bare  principle  of  general  good-w  ill  towards  percipient  be¬ 
ings,  w'hich  relates  only  to  their  physical  happiness.  The  love 
of  goodness  is,  in  fact,  when  carried  out  into  its  proper  exer¬ 
cise.  the  love  of  God  ;  and  this,  in  every  point  of  view,  must 
bf*  a  higher  and  more  excellent  virtue  than  that  benevolence 
which  consists  in  love  to  man. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  love 
of  gratitude.  'I'liis  disposition  is  not  less  essentially  involved 
in  the  primary  duty  of  tne  creature,  and  it  has  for  its  immediate 
object,  the  same  moral  quality  as  the  love  of  moral  esteem ; 
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that  is,  GoodneKs  or  moral  excellence,  bnt  Goodnesi  acting  ia 
relation  to  ourselves.  It  ini^ht  easily  be  shewn,  that  no  favour 
or  benefit  is  adapted  to  excite  the  emotion  of  gratitude,  ex- 


cept  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  that  jjjoodness  or  benevolence 
from  which  it  proceeds.  We  never  feel  jirateful  but  to  the  1 
person  in  whom  we  reco«;nise  the  moral  qualities  which  belonj^  ^ 
to  the  character  of  a  benefactor.  Now  the  Divine  goodnesi  ; 
cannot  be  perceived,  so  as  to  waken  any  moral  ati'ection  at  all,  ' 
without  being  seen  in  that  relation  which  is  adapted  to  inspire 
gratitude.  We  could  have  hacl  no  idea  of  the  Creator’s  good-  / 
ness  had  it  not  been  manifested  in  the  act  of  creation  ;  and  i 
•uch  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  goodness  as  is  necessary  to  ^ 
our  knowledge  of  its  existence,  atVords  an  immediate  occasion  i 
for  gratitude.  For  the  relation  between  the  Divine  Being  and  '] 
the  creature,  which  lays  a  foundation  for  this  principle,  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  relation  ;  and  its  immediate  object  is  the  manifested 
benevolence  of  the  Crt  atoi . 

We  have  been  speaking  of  gratitude  to  (  lod  as  entering  into 
the  essence  of  the  love  and  adoration  of  pure  and  hap[)y  beings, 
as  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  their  dependence,  and  the  full 
feelingof  allegiance.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  benevolence 
bhoiild  ever  have  been  stdecteil  by  so  acute  and  pious' a  writer 
as  Edwards,  as  a  disposition  having  in  it  more  of  the  nature  of 
true  virtue.  But,  in  the  case  of  falltui  beings,  the  subject  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  placed  in,  if  possible,  a  still  stronger  light.  That 
peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character,  which  has  been 
made  to  our  guillv  world,  by  which  we  know  that  “  God  ii 

love,”  makes  its  immediate  appeal  to  the  principle  of  grati¬ 
tude.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  be- 
**  cause  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 

*'  that  we  might  live  through  him.”*  Our  knowledge  of  the 
real  character  of  God  comes  to  us  wholly  through  this  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  the  very  first  perception  we  have  of  the  Divine  per¬ 
fections,  diseloses  to  us  tlie  adorable  goodness  of  God  exerted 
towards  ourselves  in  an  interposition  of  the  most  stupendous 
nature.  INerv  other  view  of  the  Divine  character  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  must  be  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  fictitious.  **  Ihe  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  thjC 
••  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him” — declared  him  a* 
reconcileuble  to  the  guilty,  as  accessible  to  the  penitent.  The 
attributes  of  Deity,  seen  through  any  other  medium,  have  ao 
aspect  on  the  actual  state  of  fallen  beings  too  appalling  to  be 
regarded  l»y  the  conscious  sinner  with  the  love  of  complacency. 
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There  U  a  repiipnancy,  an  enmity  against  the  moral  chaf^et » 
of  Gucl,  whici)  resists  every  other  appeal  to  the  atlectiona, 
than  that  wliich  toiu  hes  the  sprinir  of  gratitude.  It  is  then 
t)nlv  that  >ve  liecoine  capable  of  joy  in  (lod/’  when  we 
have  •*  received  the  reconciliation.” 

So  far  is  cratitnde,  then,  from  beinc:  a  subordinate  element 
of  the  principle  of  love  to  God,  that  it  mi^bt  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  l)e  said  to  constitute  its  essence;  since,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  its  basis  is  the  necessary  relation  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  its  Maker,  and  its  object  Ls  the  essential  jjoodnesa  of, 
the  Divine  character.  The  other  attributes  of  Deity  are  the» 
objects  of  other  affections  of  tlte  mind  ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking;  they  are  the  objects  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
rather  than  of  love.  That  specidative  complacency  in  the 
deification  of  ideal  excellence,  which  heathen  and  Christian  phi¬ 
losophers  have  alike  discovered,  is  not  love,  because  it  ooes 
not  partake  of  p;ratitude.  We  know  of  no  better  test  by  which 
to  deti  ct  its  spurious  character.  And  the  reason  is,  that  it 
has  not  f(»r  its  object  the  Goodness  of  God  perceived  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  ourselves  ;  it  does  not  recot;nise  the  actual  clatmi  of 
(iod.  nor  is  it  connected  with  a  sense  of  personal  demerit  and 
perstjnal  obligation.  Ibose  representations  ot  the  Divine* 
Bfing,  which  exhibit  him  as  the  First  Supreme  Cause,  as  the 
Fountain  of  Being,  or  even  as  the  Chief  (iood,  appeal  to  the 
reason,  not  to  the  affections.  They  propose  to  the  mind  an 
abstract  object  of  contemplation,  on  w'hich  the  understanding 
may  delight  to  expatiate,  while  the  heart  is  at  ntter  variance 
with  the  real  character  of  God.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  iiiind  practises  a  (lcce])tion  on  itself,  abstracting 
itself  from  its  actual  iclulion  to  that  Divine  Object;  and  its 
traiHpilllity  ami  complacency  absolutely  depend  on  the  artificial 
|)osiiion  in  which  it  is  placed  by  a  voluntary  forgetfulness  of; 
the  real  circumstaiices  of  our  moral  condition.  It  is  an  un¬ 
known  God  to  whom  is  paid  this  cold,  intellectual  worship. 

‘  I’lic  exercise  of  aflection  towards  the  chief  source  of  all  good, 
according  to  Plato,  is,*  Mr.  Joyce  remarks,  •  when  fairly  examined, 
nothing  more  than  the  admiration  and  h»ve  of  that  abstract  moral 
beauty  wliich  we  may  be  taught  to  comprehend  by  an  easy  procew 
of  investigation.  The  admirers  of  that  philosopher  have  sometimes  at¬ 
tached  higher  notions  to  his  statements;  but  1  conceive  the  mistake 
to  have  arisen  from  transferring  Christian  thoughts  to  his  expressions^ 
and  consecrating  his  words  to  a  nobler  service  than  ever  entered  into 
their  master's  mind . If  we  examine  the  ode  or  Pwun  of  Aristotle®, 
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composed  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
morel  excellence  abstractedly  exhibited  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind,  wc  shall  be  convinced  how  much  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
philosophers  in  the  light  of  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  or,  what 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same,  a  poetical  prosopopceia. 

•  But  perhaps  a  more  powerful  argument  for  shewing  that  Plato  did 
not  attach  to  iiis  doctrine  on  moral  beauty  those  sublime  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  the  sacred  writers  experience  when  they  speak  of 
the  glorious  perfections  of  God,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces 
and  illustrates  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  which  he  mixes  up 
with  it  on  its  first  proposal  in  the  Banquet.  The  most  unrestrained 
wantonness  and  effrontery  of  the  comic  muse  of  Greece  will  scarcely 
surpass  the  disgusting  want  of  delicacy  and  modesty  exhibited  in  the 
very  treatise  which  professes  to  reveal  the  loveliness  of  perfect  virtue, 
and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  mental  discipline,  in  order  to  contem¬ 
plate  it  aright,  and  give  it  our  entire  admiration  and  affection.  One  ^ 
u  ready  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  opinion,  on  its 
first  proposal,  was  regarded  us  a  kind  of  play  of  the  imagination  with  f 
which  the  scholar  is  sometimes  amused,  and  not  produced  as  a  grand  | 
and  Divine  principle  to  be  approached  with  reverence,  handled  with 
circumspection  and  awe,  and  applied  with  failhfuliiess  and  ardour  to 
the  improvement  of  the  heart. 

‘  The  consideration  which  proves  the  point  in  question  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  my  own  mind,  is,  that  the  Founder  of  the  Academy,  though  he 
speaks  much  of  the  ineffable  loveliness  of  the  original  source  and  essence 
of  moral  beauty,  and  of  its  effect  in  raising  the  delight  and  rapture  of 
those  who  contemplate  it  aright ;  yet  represents  the  animation  and 
feeling  all  on  one  side.  In  Scripture,  the  prominent  idea  is,  **  God  is 
love.*’  In  Pluto,  it  is  man  who  is  delighted  and  rapt  with  the  view 
us  of  some  object  of  natural  beauty  presented  to  the  eye  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  simply  gazed  on  and  admired.  But  the  great  cXcmplsr 
of  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  is  not,  like  the  **  true  and  living  God,” 
exhibited  in  intimate  communion  and  endearing  intercourse  with  hii 
intelligent  creatures,  supplying  their  wants,  promoting  and  confirming 
their  happiness  with  {Mrental  vigilance  and  love,  and,  by  his  sponta¬ 
neous  and  conscious  irradiations  and  communications  of  sa'cred  in- 
Hucncc  to  the  faculties,  bringing  them  to  a  nearer  resemblance  to  his 
own  glorious  perfections.’ 


There  is  an  intellectual  gratification  wliich  goes  by  the  name 
of  love,  and  which  has  lor  its  object  a  species  of  beauty  ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  tlie  application  of  the  terms  in  such  a  reference, 
is  strictly  metaphorical.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  love  of  inani¬ 
mate  nature,  and  the  love  of  truth  or  wisdom ;  and  so  w  e  speak  of 
the  love  of  money  and  of  other  objects  of  pursuit.  In  none  of 
these  instances,  however,  is  any  moral  aflection  towards  the 
object  supposed.  *  'Fhe  very  notion  of  afiection,’  as  Bishop 
Butler  remarks.  *  implies  resting  in  its  object  as  an  end.*  But 
the  objects  alluded  to  are  such  as  cannot  be  proposed  as  an 
cud :  tlie  alleclious  cannot  rest  in  them.  It  is  not  abstract 
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pood,  but  moral  goodness,  and  that  not  as  the  quality  of  a 
tiling,  but  as  the  attribute  of  personal  chamcter,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  which  awakens  love — inspires  a  moral  attachment. 
God  himself,  viewed  as  an  abstract  object  of  contemplation, 
inav  be  habitually  regarded  without  any  holy  emotion  :  the 
idea  may  have  no  more  practical  force  on  the  uHections,  than 
a  mathematical  truth,  or  any  other  abstraction.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated,  not  only  In  the  Platonists  of  other  days, 
hut  in  the  Sooties  of  Persia,  and  the  Hindoo  theists,  whose 
language  respecting  the  Supreme  Being  is  often  found  to  ap¬ 
proach  very  nearly  to  Christian  truth.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far 
for  proofs  of  a  position  too  obviously  contirmed  by  the  character 
of  tliat  philosophic  belief  which,  in  our  own  day,  would  pass  for 
Christianity.  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  things  within 
the  pale  of  a  Christian  community,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  learned  Prelate  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once  re* 
ferred,  in  preaching  upon  the  love  of  God,  to  apologise  for  the 
subject  as  having  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  unreasonable  ? 
Vet,  men  will  admit  nothing  more  readily  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  gencnd  benevolence  of  God,  and  will  listen  with  a  refined 
uml  delusive  sentimental  pleasure  to  descants  on  the  natural 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  greatness, 
and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  as  displayed  in  his  works.  But 
unulyse  the  feeling  excited,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing 
higher  than  an  intellectual  gratification  similar  to  what  is 
atiorded  by  the  qualities  of  sublimity  and  beauty  in  the  objects 
of  taste.  The  attributes  of  God  arc,  as  it  were,  separately 
deified,  and  become  the  objects  of  an  intellectual  idolatry,  less 
gru^s,  indeed,  but  scarcely  less  remote  from  genuine  devotion 
than  the  polytheism  of  the  Pantheon.  The  (iod  of  the  Bible 
in  so  far  ffuni  being  recognised,  that  the  most  illustrious  mani¬ 
festation  w  hich  he  has  made  of  his  character  in  the  redemption 
and  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  Himself  through  a  Mediator, 
IS  viewed  with  indifference  or  distaste.  A  sense  of  personal 
interest  or  personal  obligation  is  never  excited  by  that  display 
of  his  mural  attributes,  which  alone  meets  the  actual  condition 
of  man  ;  nor  is  a  step  taken  towards  access  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  that  only  way  in  which  approach  is  possible.  ’  For 
“  no  man,**  said  he  who  best  knew  what  consisted  witli  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him,  **  no  man 
can  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.'* 

True  philosophy  and  Divine  Kevelation  never  can  be  at 
variance.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  all  such  speculations 
concerning  the  charact(*r  of  God  and  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
^  are  not  consonant  with  Scripture,  we  have  good  reason  to 
j>elieve  that  they  must  be  at  the  bottom  unphilosophical.  We 
nave  endeavoured  to  shew  thi*  with  regard  to  President 
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Edwards’s  definition  of  love  to  (lod,  and  the  theories  founded 
on  it,  ns  well  us  all  tliose  philosophical  representations  which 
cxcliuie  the  evangelical  principle  of  fijratitiule.  Bishop  Haller 
himself  appears  to  ns  to  have  sj)lit  on  the  same  rock.  While 
defendins:  from  the  charixe  of  irrationalitv  and  enthnsiasm  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  love  to  (iod,  he  has  sutiered  him'^elf 
altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the  Scriptural  display  of  the  Divine 
attributes  ;  substituting  a  chain  of  jihilosophical  argument  for 
the  simple  and  direct  appeal  which  is  made  by  the  inspired 
writers — the  bt  st  ada[)teil  on  his  own  principles  .to  excite  the 
love  of  moral  esteem  or  of  gratitude  ;  as  when  St.  John  ex¬ 
claims,  **  Herein  is  love.”*  In  his  second  sermon  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  betrays  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  theology, 
and  shews  how  far  short  of  the  truth  philosophy  at  best  must 
fall,  in  the  position,  that  *  resignation  to  the  will  of'  Godi$ 

*  the  whole  of  pieti/,^  '  This,*  he  tells  us,  *  includes  in  it  all  that  | 

•  is  good  ;  and  Is  a  source  of  the  most  settled  and  quiet  com-  | 
'  posure  of  mind.  There  is  the  general  principle  of  submission  | 

•  in  our  nature . Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us  to  take  up  | 

*  with  our  lot.*  Now,  if  we  must  take  our  choice  between  the  I 
ecstatic  dreams  of  Plato,  and  such  a  meagre  otfsiip  of  I 
Christianity  as  this,  we  should  greatlv  prefer  to  err  gloriously  • 
with  the  Founder  of  the  Academy.  If  nature  teaches  us  to  P 
take  up  with  our  lot,  nature  teaches  us  to  aspire  above  it ;  and 
the  latter  is  the  nobler  lesson.  The  ‘  Intellectual  Pulcliritude,’ 
the  Original  Beauty,  which  formed  the  ideal  object  of  the 
(ireciau  enthusiast,  was,  as  it  were,  the  reflection  of  a  light 
from  heaven,  and  gave  something  of  the  image  of  Divine  truth, 
though  without  its  trenial  mllunit  e.  It  was  a  jilonoiis  vision, 
which  tended  to  elevate  the  mind  by  connecting  Us  contem¬ 
plations  with  unseeirthings.  But,  in  the  Stoical  doctrine  of 
resignation  to  the  unalterable  course  of  things,  tliere  is  nothing 
to  cheer  the  imagination  or  to  warm  the  affect  ions.  To  re¬ 
concile  us  to  our  condition  is  an  effect  of  Christianity,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  form  its  design.  A  virtue  which  could 
flourish  ill  the  barren  soil  of  heathen  wisiloin,  cannot  be  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Cliristian  morality.  But  the  learned 
Prelate,  in  insistinjr  on  the  ‘  lovaliv  of  heart*  which  is  due  to  the 
Creator  and  (lovernor  of  the  Universe,  is  so  occnjiied  with  that 
specific  view  of  the  Divine  majesty,  that  he  seems  to  forget 
that  (iotl  has  been  pleased  to  discover  himself  under  any  other 
character  than  that  which  places  the  creature  at  this  infinite 
distance  from  its  Maker,  lie  stops  short  at  the  very  threshold 
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of  Revelation ;  for,  had  he  conducted  his  hearers  even  to  the 
awful  precincts  of  Sinai,  his  philosophy  would  have  been  anni¬ 
hilated  before  the  terrors  of  that  manifestation  of  Deity  which 
made  Moses  himself  tremble.  Resignation  cannot  be  the 
highest  virtue  of  sinless  and  happy  beings  :  still  less  can  it  be 
the  whole  religion  of  guilty  men.  It  is  that  devout  exercise 
of  mind  w  hich  belongs  to  suti'eriiig  virtue.  But  man  is  uqt  a 
virtuous  suHerer:  he  is  a  rebel  against  his  Maker;  and  before 
he  am  be  placml  in  that  relation  to  the  Moral  Governor  of 
the  Tni verse,  which  admits  of  his  exercising  a  filial  resigna¬ 
tion  to  his  will,  he  must  become  “  reconciled  to  God.**  Then, 
indeed,  he  will  learn  to  say,  **  Father,  thy  will  be  done  on 
**  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  but  he  will  then  know  that 
resignation  to  that  will  is  not  ‘  the  w  hole  of  piety.’  His  grati¬ 
tude  tothe  Uedeemtr,  his  joy  in  God,  his  desire  to  glorify  the 
Author  of  his  salvation,  will  partake  of  a  higher  and  more 
lieavenly  temper  than  the  philosophers  of  the  Porch  could  ever 
attain  to ;  and  the  language  of  David  and  of  Paul  will  not 
appear  too  enthusiastic  to  be  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 
Surely,  an  accomplished  female  writer*  uses  terms  scarcely 
too  strong,  when  she  says:  *  ’Tis  very  impious  so  to  instruct  any 

*  one  in  the  general  virtue  of  nature,  as  not  ecpially  to  teach 

*  them  the  knowledge  of  supernatural  grace,  and  the. respect  it 

*  hath  to  Clirist  the  Mediator ;  or  that  any  one  should  be 

*  stirred  up  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous  acts,  without  being  at 

*  the  same  time  taught  from  whence  he  is  to  expect  hit 
‘  strength  for  the  performance  of  them.*  We  are  far  from 
charging  every  writer  who  has  fallen  into  this  error  with 
impious  or  improper  intentions ;  but  the  error  is  of  no  small 
magnitude. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Joyce.  If  his  illustration  of  the  sacred 
principle  of  love  to  God,  does  not  ])osRess  the  precision  of  a 
philosophical  definition,  it  has  the  higher  merit  of  being  a 
scriptural  dt’scription  of  its  nature  and  operation.  A  desire  of 
the  Divine  favour,  a  regard  for  the  Divine  glory,  and  the  other 
dispositions  which  he  enumerates,  are  only  the  necessary  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  simple  principle ;  but  the  necessary  operations  of  a 
principle  are  an  essential  part  of  an  adequate  description  of  iu 
nature.  The  following  remarks  point  out  the  indissoluble  con¬ 
nexion  which  subsists  between  tnese  dispositions  and  our  own 
happiness. 

‘  The  true  servants  of  God  feel  that  the  best  end  of  their  being  it 
^Ifilled,  if  they  administer  to  the  display  of  the  Divine  goodnett  and 

'  - - -  ■  »  -  ■  . . . .  ■  fiWl*  III 
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greatnetfi,  and  that  it  is  the  grand  office  and  privilege  of  creatures,  to 
exalt  their  all*pcrfect  Creator  and  Father,  and  to  experience  an  entire 
or  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of 


annihilation  of  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  his  excellencies, 
and  the  desire  of  promoting  his  honour  and  praise.  They  hnd,  in* 
deed,  that  God  has  created  them  for  their  own  happiness,  us  well  si 
for  his  glory ;  but  they  also  feel,  that  this  happiness  is  enjoyed  in  keep* 
ing  their  place  us  created  and  dependent  beings,  and  in  manifesting, 
by  their  gratitude,  their  praise,  and  all  their  services,  the  perfections 
of  the  Divine  character.  Happiness  does  not  enter  into  their  minds 
as  a  sole  or  chief  object  of  pursuit,  but  comes  to  their  heart,  1  hail 
almost  said  without  their  solicitude  and  care,  as  a  donation  from  the 


appointment  of  God,  while  they  pursue  os  a  constant  and  supreoie 
aim  the  glory  of  his  name.’ 


We  can  do  little  more  than  give  our  readers  the  heads  of 
the  chapters  which  compose  the  second  part  of  the  treatise: 
they  are  as  follow.  1.  The  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  aH’ection.  2.  The  power  of  moral  excellence  in 
awakening  ati'ection.  d.  This  power  of  moral  excellence  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  our  own  improvement  in  holiness.  4. 
The  provision  made  for  the  exercise  of  atfection  in  heaven.  5. 
The  conclusion  from  these  premises  respecting  the  future 
blessedness  of  the  servants  of  (nnl.  In  treating  this  part  of 
his  subject,  we  are  surprised  tliat  Mr.  Joyce  should  have  over¬ 
looked  an  Author  who  may  be  justly  styled  at  once  the  most 
philosophical  and  the  most  heavenly-minded  of  English  divines, 
and  whose  treatise  on  the  “  lilessedness  of  the  Righteous” 
fairly  exhausts  the  theme.  If  Mr.  Joyce  is  a  stranger  to  the 
works  of  Howe,  he  has  a  high  intellectual  gratification  in  re¬ 
serve.  In  reading  his  works,  he  will  find  himself  in  company 
with  a  kindred  though  a  mightier  mind,  richly  imbued  with  all 
the  treasures  oi'(irecian  and  Roman  lure,  but  i)y  nothing  more 
singularly  distinguished  than  by  the  exquisitely  attempered 
state  of  Ins  atlections,  the  elevation,  tranquillity,  and  benignity 
which  seem  the  native  element  of  his  feelings.  Such  a  subject 
was  the  very  fittest  for  the  pen  of  such  a  man,  and  he  has 
brought  to  it  all  the  resources  of  his  mind.  The  treatise  is  re¬ 
plete  with  the  learning  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  essential 
qualitication  of  a  divine,  and  it  is  in  parts  too  scholastic  ^nd 
metaphysical  for  modern  readers.  \\  e  by  no  means  wish  to 
bring  Mr.  Joyce’s  performance  into  comparison  with  that  of 
Howe.  The  one  is  not  superseded  by  the  other.  Mr.  Joyce’i 
design  is  in  part  ditferent,  his  style  is  more  popular,  and  his 
work  is  altogether  better  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  it  is  designed.  Rut  we  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  ths 
treatise  to  whicn  we  allude  ;  for  we  cannot  for  a  moment  ima¬ 
gine  that,  having  seen  it,  he  would  not  have  availed  himself  of 
Its  philosophy  and  its  eloquence.  We  are  unable  to  resist  the 
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teinplation  to  transcribe  the  followinp  specimen  of  the  noble 
views  entertained  by  that  admirable  Writer  on  the  subject  of 
love  to  God.  as  a  contrast  to  the  cold  abstractions  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  inetiiphysician,  and  the  Stoical  ethics  of  the  English  pre¬ 
late.  He  IS  speaking  of  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine 
ull-»iifticiency  as  an  element  of  love  to  God,  and  as  a  source, 
in  iuelf,  of  the  highest  pleasure  in  tlie  heavenly  world. 

•  The  thoughts  of  living  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another, 

*  are  gniting;  but  they  are  grating  only  to  a  proud  heart, 

*  ahich  here  hath  no  place.  Things  are  now  pleasant,  to  the 

*  soul  in  its  right  mind,  as  they  are  suitable,  as  they  carry  a 

*  roineliness  and  congruity  in  them;  and  nothing  now  appears 

*  more  becoming  than  such  a  self-annihilation.  The  distances 

*  of  CTeator  and  creature,  of  infinite  and  finite,  of  a  necessary 
‘  and  an  arbitrary  being,  of  a  self-originated  and  a  derived 

*  Ix  ing,  of  what  was  from  everlasting  and  what  had  a  begin- 
‘  ning,  are  now  better  understood  than  ever.  And  tlie  soul, 

*  by  how  much  it  is  now  come  nearer  to  God,  is  more  appre- 

*  hensive  of  its  distance.  And  such  a  frame  and  posture  doth 

*  hence  please  it  best,  as  doth  most  fitly  correspond  thereto.  . 

*  Nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  it,  as  to  be  as  it  ought.  That  tem- 

*  per  is  most  grateful  that  is  most  proper,  and  which  best  agrees 

*  with  its  state.  Dependence,  therefore,  is  greatly  pleasing,  as 
'  it  is  a  self-nullifying  thing.  And  yet.  it  is  in  this  respect 

*  pleasing  but  as  a  means  to  a  further  end.  The  pleasure  that 

*  attends  it,  is  higher  and  more  intense,  according  as  it  more 

*  immediately  attains  that  end,  namely,  the  magnifying  and 

*  exalting  of  God  ;  which  is  the  most  connatural  thing  to  the 
‘  holy  soul,  the  most  fundamental  and  deeply  impressed  law  of 
‘  the  new*  creature.  Self  gives  place,  that  Goil  may  take  it; 

*  becomes  nothing,  that  he  may  be  all :  it  vanishes,  that  his 

*  glory  may  shine  the  brighter.  Dependence  gives  God  his 

*  proper  glory.  It  is  the  peculiar  honour  and  prerogative  of  a 
‘  Deity,  to  have  a  world  of  creatures  hanging  upon  it,  staying 

*  themselves  upon  it ;  to  be  the  fulcrum,  the  centre  of  a  lapsing 

*  creation.  \V  hen  this  dependence  is  voluntary  and  intelligent, 

*  it  carries  in  it  a  more  explicit  ow  ning  and  acknowledgment 
of  (iod.  Hy  how  much  more  this  is  the  distinct  and  actual 
sense  of  my  soul,  “  Lord,  1  cannot  live  but  by  thee;”  so 
much  the  more  openly  and  plainly  do  I  speak  it  out,  “  Lord, 
thou  art  God  alone ;  thou  art  the  fullness  of  life  and  being, 
the  only  root  and  spring  of  life,  the  everlasting  1  am,  Uie 
Being  of  Beings.** 

*  How  unspeaKably  pleasant  to  a  holy  soul  will  such  a  per¬ 
petual  agnition  or  acknowledgement  of  God  be  !  when  the 
perpetuation  of  its  being  shall  be  nothing  else  than  a  per- 
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*  petuntibn  of  this  acknowledcrement ;  when  every  renewed' 

*  aspiration,  every  motion,  every  pulse  of  the  glorified  soul, 

*  ahull  be  but  a  re|>etition  of  it  ;  w  hen  it  shall  find  itself,  in  the 

*  eternity  of  life,  that  everlasting  state  of  life  which  it  now 
‘  possesses,  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting  testimony 

*  that  Go<i  is  (iod  :  “  He  is  so,  for  I  am  ;  1  live,  I  act,  1  have 

*  the  power  to  love  him  ;  none  of  which  could  otherw  ise  be.** 

*  When,  amongst  the  innumerable  myriads  of  the  heavenly 

*  host,  this  shall  be  the  mutual,  alternate  testimony  of  each* 

*  to  all  the  rest  throughout  eternity,  will  not  this  be  pleasant? 

*  When  each  shall  feel  continually  the  fresh  ijlapses  and  in- 
‘  comes  of  (iod,  the  power  and  sweetness  of  Divine  infiuencei, 

‘  the  enlivening  vigour  of  that  vital  breath,  and  find  in  them- 

*  selves,  thus  we  live  and  are  sustained  ;  and  are  yet  as  secure,' 

*  touching  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  life,  as  if  every 

*  one  were  a  (lod  to  himself,  and  did  each  one  possess  an 

*  entire  (nulbead  ;  —  when  their  sensible  dependence  on  Him* 

‘  in  their  glorified  state,  sliall  be  His  perpetual  triumph  over' 

*  all  the  imaginary  deities,  tlie  fancied  Smuiun,  wherewith  he 

*  was  heretofore  provoked  to  jealousy,  and  he  shall  now  have 

*  no  rival  left,  but  be  acknowledged  and  know  n  to  be  all  in’ 

*  all; — how  pleasant  will  it  then  be,  as  it  were  to  lose  them-*  h 

*  selves  in  him,  and  to  he  swallowed  np  in  the  overcoming*  | 

'  sense  of  his  boundless,  all-suihcient,  every  where  flowing*  | 

*  fullness  I  And  then  add  to  this  ;  they  <io  hy  this  dependence*  i 

*  actnallv  make  tliis  fullness  of  (lod  llndr  own.  They  are*  I 

'  now  met  in  one  common  principle  of  life  and  blessedness,  I 
‘  that  is  siiHicient  for  them  all.  'fhey  no  longer  live  a  life  of’ 

'  care,  are  perpetually  exempt  from  solicitous  thoughts,  which 

*  here  thev  could  not  perfectly  attain  to  in  their  earthly  state. 

*  They  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  depend,  to  live  upon  a  present* 

*  mdf-suHicienl  good,  which  alone  is  enough  to  replenish  all' 

*  (desires  :  else  it  were  not  self-sufhcient.*  How  can  we* 

*  divide,  in  our  most  abstractive  thoughts,  the  highest  pleasure, 

'  the  fullest  satisfaction,  from  this  dependence  \  It  is  to  live 
‘  at  the  rate  of  a  (iod,  a  (lt>d-like  life,  a  living  upon  immense* 

*  fullness,  ns  He  lives.* 

A  little  further  on,  he.  proceeds  to  speak  of  love  itself  as  an* 
eminent  part  of  the  image  of  (iod  in  his  saints.  ‘  This,*  he 
continues.  *  is  an  excellency,  whether  in  its  original  or  in  the 

*  copv,  made  up  of  pleasantness.  All  love  hath  complacency’ 

*  or  pleasure  in  the  nature  and  most  formal  notion  of  it.  To 


•  •  •*  We  esteem  that  to  be  self-sufficient,  which  of  iuelf  make* 
life  detirahle,  and  leaves  no  want.**  •  Arist.  de  mor*  lib.  i.  c. 
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*  search  for  pleasure  in  is  Hie  mime  thin^*  as  if  a  man 

*  shotilJ  he  solicitous  to  find  water  in  the  sen,  or  lijjht  in  the 

*  hodv  of  the  sun.  Love  to  a  friend  is  not  without  high  plea- 

*  sure,  when  especially  he  is  actually  present  and  enjoyed. 

*  Love  to  a  saint  rises  higher  in  nobleness  aiul  pleasure,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  luore  excellent  (pialihcatiou  of  its  object.  It 

*  is  now  in  its  highest  iinproveuient  lu  both  these  as)iecU  of  it, 

*  where  whatsoever  tends  to  gratify  our  nature,  whether  as 

*  human  or  holy,  will  be  in  its  full  perfection.  Now  doth  the 

*  soul  take  up  its  stated  dwelling  in  love,  even  in  (Jod  who  is 
'  love,  and  ns  he  is  love  :  it  is  now  enclosed  with  love,  enconi- 

*  passed  with  love ;  it  is  conversant  in  the  proper  region  and 

*  element  of  love.  The  love  of  God  is  now'  perfected  in  it. 

*  That  love  which  is  not  only  participated  from  him,  but  ter- 

*  miiiated  in  him,  that  “  perfect  love’*  casts  out  tormenting 

*  fear;  so  that  here  is  pleasure  without  mixture.  How  natu- 

*  rally  will  the  blessed  soul  now  dissolve  and  melt  into  pleasure! 

'  It  is  new  framed  on  purpose  for  such  enjoyments.  It  shall 

*  n<*w'  love  like  Go«i,  as  one  composed  of  love.  It  shall  no 

*  longer  he  its  complaint  and  burden,  that  it  cannot  retaliate 
‘  in  this  kind  ;  that,  being  beloved,  it  cannot  love.* 

This  is  truly  sublime  theology.  We  will  not  weaken  the 
impression  of  the  passage  by  a  single  comment.  It  only 
remains  to  add,  that  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  Bihle  exclusively.  Now,  on  comparing  this  view  of 
the  principle  of  love  to  God  witli  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  respecting  the  chief  good,  and  the  sub- 
liiuer  reveries  of  the  Platonic  phiiosojdiers  with  regard  to 
moral  beauty;  taking  into  consideration  too  the  inaptitude 
and  indisposition  of  the  .lews  for  scientific  inquiries,  among 
whom  this  transcendent  moral  discovery  originated ;  an  argu- 
iiient  of  the  most  sati.-»factory  kind  is  supplied  in  favour  of 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  principle, 
Mr.  Joyce  remarks,  *  which  in  etfect  satisfies  every  condition 
of  the  problem  relating  to  the  siipreiiie  felicity  of  man,  so 
long  and  so  :uixiously  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  heathen 

*  schools  of  philosophy.* 

•  Whnt  ofcupod  the  neutest  and  moiit  active  minda  on  earth,  wc 
find  was  known  lo  tlinsc  who  were  represented  ai  the  moat  inert  and 
tile  incapable.  The  principle  which  seemed  to  rc*quire  a  pera- 
picMcity  uliich  could  look  without  confusion  through  the  entangle- 
inenin  and  perplexities  of  the  most  extended  and  comprehentivc  or- 
puineniation,  is  simply  announced  ns  from  an  oracle  by  the  least 
philosophical  pe«>pie  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  which  is  founded 
vpon  ihe  justest  views  and  noblest  apprehensions  of  the  perfection! 
^  Gad  und  tiie  properties  of  man,  of  the  condition  of  this  world  and 
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the  promwed  ^lorlet  of  tlic  next ;  which  teems  to  demand  a  gntp 
of  mind  tuffiaent  to  embrace  at  once  the  most  varied,  the  root 
momentous,  and  the  roost  complicated  interests  of  earth  and  heaven, 
of  time  and  eternity ;  which  was  so  high  that  the  strongest  human 
minds,  acting  in  combination,  stimulated  to  unwearied  exertion, 
and  extolled  oy  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  os  pre-eminent  and 
unequalled,  were  not  able  to  attain  to  any  thing  more  than  a  feeble 
and  remote  approximation  or  faint  resemblance  to  it ; — this  doctrine 
is  found  to  1^  in  the  possession  of  a  despised  and  ignorant  com¬ 
munity  unknown  in  the  annals  of  science,  and  pointed  at  in  mockery 
as  the  most  stupid  of  mankind. 

*  Tlie  ancients  had  some  faint  notion  about  a  universal  and  eter¬ 
nal  law',  superior  to  the  positive  institutions  and  moral  rules  which 
were  proposed  for  the  government  of  communities  on  earth ;  they 
sent  their  thoughts  abroad  occasionally  into  other  possible  worlds, 
and  other  higher  states  of  being ;  anu  they  attained  to  some  con¬ 
jecture  or  apprehension  of  a  perfect  and  sublime  principle  or  code 
which  united  the  great  Author  of  all  things,  and  his  whole  dominioa 
of  intelligent  creatures,  in  one  general  bond  of  government,  like 
that  of  a  vast  and  well-ordered  commonwealth.  Now,  this  obscurely 
conceived  notion  with  which  their  minds  ineffectually  laboured,  and 
which  they  could  not  bring  from  its  recesses  into  light ;  this  basis  of 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  on  which  they  ventured  crude  con¬ 
jectures,  and  broached  unsatisfactory  hints;  in  a  w’ord,  this  unknown 
principle  which  they  ignorantly  venerated  without  comprehending 
Its  nature  or  describing  its  form,  is  found  clearly  known  and  publicly 
proclaimed  in  a  neglected  corner  of  the  earth ;  It  is  discovered 
shedding  its  Divine  light  on  the  understanding,  and  elevating  and 
purifying  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  most  despised  portion 
of  mankind.  **  Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe,  where  is  the 
disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  (lod  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  ' 


Art.  II.  1.  Mfmorial  de  Sainte  Helene,  Journal  of  the  Private  Life 
and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  By 
the  Count  de  Las  Cases.  Vol.  1.  Parts  1  and  2.  8vo.  pp.  769. 
Price  1/  lx.  London.  1823. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  France^  during  the  Reign  of  Napoleon^ 
dictated  by  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena  to  the  Generals  who  shared 
his  Captivity :  and  published  from  the  original  Manuscripts  cor¬ 
rected  by  liimself.  Vol.  1.  In  2  Parts.  8vo.  pp.  781.  Price  1/. 8x. 
London.  1823. 

WN  reviewing  these  publications,  two  questions  present  them- 
selves  lor  ili>CMssion.  The  first  relate.s  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  records;  liie  second  to  their  value  as  historical  docu* 
n'.ents.  As  to  tJie  primary  consideration,  with  which  the  latter 
it  ao  closely  connected,  it  iiiust,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  referred 
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to  the  res*|)ectHbility  of  Uit*  publUhers,  a  point  on  which  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  entertaining  the  slightest  doubt.  We  con 
ft‘ss  however,  that  we  should  have  preferred  a  somewhat  larger 
purtion  of  explanation,  and  a  more  specific  pledge  on  the  part 
of  the  editors  or  possessors  of  the  MSS.  To  Uie  Journal  of 
(  ouiit  Lis  Cases,  indeed,  this  does  not  apply.  He  gives  on 
bis  own  authority,  the  contents  of  his  advvnaria,  luinuUdy 
recording  the  expressions  and  haliits  of  Napoleon  during  a 
period  of  intimate  and  unreserved  intercourse,  and  he  has  thus 
collected  the  materials  of  an  extremely  interesting  jruhlication. 
The  *'  AMeinoirs”  are  given  to  the  world  as  tire  express  dic¬ 
tation  of  Napoleon.  We  learn  from  the  preface,  that 

‘  !le  employed  the  six  years  of  his  captivity  in  wTiting  the  account 
of  the  twenty  years  of  his  political  life.  So  constantly  was  he  occu* 
pil'd  in  this  undertaking,  that  to  describe  the  labour  he  bestowed 
upon  it,  would  almost  be  to  write  the  history  of  his  IHe  at  8t.  Helena, 
lie  seldom  wrote  himself;  impatient  nt  the  pen  which  refused  to  follow 
the  rapidity  of  his  thoughts.  When  he  wished  to  write  an  account  of 
any  event,  he  caused  the  generals  who  aurrounded  him  to  investigate 
the  subject ;  and  when  all  the  materials  were  collected,  he  dictated 
'to  them  extempore.  Napoleon  revised  the  manuscript#  correcting  it 
with  his  own  hand ;  he  often  dictated  it  anew,  and  still  more  frequently 
recommenced  a  whole  page  in  the  margin.  These  nmnuacripts,  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  his  writing,  have  been  carefully  preserved,  because 
nothing  which  comes  from  so  celebrated  a  man  will  be  indifferent  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  they  constitute  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
authenticity. 

*  Napoleon  had  requested  that  all  new  works  should  be  sent  to  him 
from  France ;  some  of  them  reached  him.  He  read  them  with  eager¬ 
ness,  particularly  those  which  w  ere  published  against  him.  Lampoons 
and  libels  only  excited  in  him  a  smile  of  contempt ;  but  when  he  met 
with  passages  in  important  works,  in  which  his  policy  had  been  mil- 
taken  or  misinterpreted,  he  defended  himself  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
He  would  read  the  passage  several  times  over;  then,  folding  hiaarma, 
sod  walking  up  and  down  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  accoruing  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  felt  excited,  lie  would  dictate  a  reply :  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  sentences,  hurried  away  by  the  force  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  almost  always  forgot  both  the  Author  and  his  book,  and  wraa 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  fact  itself  to  which  the  work  related.  Na¬ 
poleon  considered  these  notes  as  constituting  matrriuU  for  his  memoirs  ; 
the>’  are  the  more  interesting,  because,  being  the  fruits  of  an  unpro- 
niediuted  dictation,  the  author's  ideas  lie  on  the  surface ;  and  becauac 
they  throw  a  light  on  events,  the  particulars  of  which  have  hitherto 
remained  unknown.  \Vc  have  therefore  made  a  separate  collectiofi 
®f  them.  Preface  to  Mrmoirs.  iv,  v. 

All  thi  s  is  clear  and  explicit  a»  far  it  goea;  but  we  ahould 
l^ve  felt  it  more  antisfactory  if  ‘  the  etlitorw'  had  been  aubatiui- 
^••1  person ac:es.  putting  forth  their  imineK  aa  the  nanctaon  of 
^  oi..  XIX.  N.S.  K 
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th#*ir  aflirmations,  or  it’  all  the  ofhcera  wlio  accompanied  lf|. 
|K)leon  to  St.  Helena,  hud  permitted  their  signatures  to  follow 
the  preface  in  attestation  of  the  circumstances  stated.  IVe 
have,  however,  little  inclination  in  the  present  case  to  he  hyper¬ 
critical ;  and  we  shall,  without  further  hesitation,  receive  these 
works  as  otlicial  and  unquestionahle  documents. 

Count  l-.;is  Cases  is  apparently  ‘  an  honest  chronicler.*  He 
sometimes  indult^es  himself  in  a  little  prosing,  w  hich  we  have  felt 
ourselves  quite  at  liberty  to  run  through  very  cursorily  ;  hut,  on 
the  whole,  he  has  matte  up  un  attractive  hook,  from  which  we 
have  obtained  not  a  few*  valuable  illustrations  of  the  character 
and  actions  of  the  most  conspicuous  individual  of  our  own 
times.  I'he  Count  occupies  a  few  paragraphs  with  a  sketch  of 
his  own  life  ;  the  principal  events  of  w  hich  consist  in  his  noble 
birth,  his  service  m  the  navy,  w  here  he  reached  the  rank  of  i 
Lieutenant  (le  Vaimau,  his  presentation  at  court,  the  annihi-  ! 
lation  of  his  prospects  by  the  Uevolulioii,  and  liis  consequent 
emigrati(m.  lie  was  at  (^biiheron,  though  not  among  thone 
who  ha<l  been  landtal ;  and,  on  bis  return  to  l•algland,  suppnrtefl 
himself  bv  teaching.  \\  hen  the  Consular  amnestv  barl  invited 
the  exiles  to  return  to  France,  be  publislied,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  le  Sage,  a  work,  the  Historical  Atlas,  which  *  re-es- 
‘  tahlished  his  fortune.’  lie  ultincatelv  ol>tain«Ml  a  seat  in  the 
(’ouncil  of  Stati*  ;  aiul  when  Napoleon  was  hnally  crushed, 
otl’ered  himself  as  tlu'  companion  ot  his  uncertain  destinies. 
We  s!)all  anticipatt'  the  orderly  insertion  of  the  fi»llowiiig  jkica- 
graph,  as  it  illustrates  at  once  the  character  of  1/as  (’ases  him¬ 
self,  and  the  contidential  terms  on  wliich  he  conversed  with  hi* 
muster,  besides  communicating  some  very  curiotis  infonnatian 
respecting  the  sein't  history  ol  tlu*  latt«*r. 

‘  Dec.  1 5,  1  Sl.'i.... Immediately  after  dinner,  the  F.mpcror  walked 
in  his  favourite  path.  He  had  his  colVec  carried  down  to  him  in  the 
garden,  and  he  drank  it  as  he  w’ulked  about.  I  he  conversation 
turned  on  love.  1  must  have  made  some  very  tine  and  sentiinenU) 
remarks  on  this  important  subject ;  for  the  Emperor  laughed  at  whtl 
he  styled  my  prattle,  and  said  that  he  uiulerstood  none  of  my  ro¬ 
mantic  verbiage.  Then  speaking  witli  an  air  of  levity,  he  wished  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  sen&ationi  thm 
sentiments.  1  marie  free  to  remark,  that  he  was  trying  to  be  thought 
worse  llian  he  was  described  to  be  in  the  authentic  but  very  secret 
accounts  that  were  circulated  about  the  palace.  “  And  w  hat  was  said 
of  mef*'  resumed  he,  with  an  air  of  gayely.  “  Sire,”  I  replied,  “  k 
is  underslootl  that  when  in  the  summit  of  your  power,  you  suffered 
yourself  to  be  enslaved  by  the  chains  of  love;  that  you  becanH'  a  hero 
of  romance;  in  short,  that  you  conceived  on  atlnchmoni  for  a  ladv 
in  humble  circumstances ;  that  you  wrote  her  above  a  dozen  love 
letters  ;  and  that  her  power  over  you  prevailed  so  far  as  to  compel  you 
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tu  ilispitftc  youn»eir,  and  to  visit  licr  secretly  and  alone,  at  her  own 
residence  in  the  heart  of  Paris.’*  “  And  how  came  this  to  be  known?’* 
said  ho.  smiling;  which  of  course  amounted  to  an  admission  of  the 
fact.  “  And  it  was  doubtless  added,’*  continued  he,  *'  that  that  was 
the  most  imprudent  act  of  my  whole  life  ;  for  had  my  mistress  provetl 
treaclierous,  what  might  not  have  been  my  fate — alone  and  disguised 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  amidst  the  snares  witli 
which  I  Wiis surrounded  ?  But  what  more  is  said  of  me?*' — **  Sire, 
it  is  arfirmed  that  your  Majesty *8  posterity  is  not  contined  to  the 
King  of  Kome.  The  secret  chronicle  states  that  he  has  two  elder 
brothers,  one.  the  offspring  of  u  fair  foreigner,  whom  you  loved  in  a 
distant  country  ;  tlie  other,  the  fruit  of  a  connection  nearer  at  hand, 
in  the  bosom  of  your  own  capital.  It  was  asserted,  that  both  had 
been  conveyed  to  Alahnaison.  before  our  departure;  the  one  brought 
by  his  mother,  and  the  other  introduced  by  his  tutor;  and  they  were 
ilescriheil  to  he  the  living  portraits  of  their  father.*** 

*  The  Kmperor  laughed  much  at  tlic  extent  of  my  information,  ns 
he  termed  it ;  and  being  now  in  a  merry  vein,  he  began  to  take  a 
frank  retrospect  of  his  early  years,  relating  many  of  the  love  affiilrs 
and  humorous  adventures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He 
mentioned  a  supper  that  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saone 
ut  tlie  coiiuiiencement  of  the  Kevolution,  and  at  which  he  had  been 
present  in  company  with  Demazis.  He  described  the  whole  with  tlie 
utmost  pleasantry.  Demazis,  ho  observed,  was  a  good-natured 
fellow,  or  his  patriotic  eloquence  might  have  proved  fatal  when 
opposed  to  the  contrary  doctrines  of  tlie  other  guests,  and  might 
even  have  hrouglit  lum  into  some  serious  scrape.  You  and  I,**  he 
cnniinucil,  “  were  at  that  time  very  far  from  each  other.** — “  Not  so 
very  far  in  point  of  distance,  Sire,**  1  replied,  “  though  certainly 
very  remote  w  itii  respect  to  doctrines.  At  that  time  1  was  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saone,  on  one  of  the  quays  of  Lyons,  where 
crowds  of  patriots  were  declaiming  against  the  cannon  which  they 
luul  just  (lincovered  in  some  boats,  and  which  they  termed  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  I  very  unopportunely  proposed  that  they  should  make 
sure  (if  the  cannon,  by  administering  to  them  the  ci\ic  oath.  How¬ 
ever  1  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  for  my  folly.  You  see,  Sire, 
lh.it  I  might  at  that  lime  have  balanced  your  account,  had  any  dis¬ 
aster  befallen  vou  among  the  Aristocrats.’*  This  was  not  the  only 
curious  approximation  that  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  'fhe  ICmpcror  having  related  to  me  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  look  place  in  17SX,  said,  **  Where  were  you  at  that  time?*’ — 

“  Sire,”  replied  1,  after  a  few  moments  recollection,  “  1  was  then 
ut  Maniuiijue,  supping  every  evening  with  the  future  Knipress  Jose- 
pliine.”  *  i,as  Casrs,  Parti,  pp.  3‘2i) — 332. 

d  lie  geiuTal  details  of  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Napoleon 


**  is  s.iid,  that  a  codicil  in  the  Emperor  s  will,  which,  however 
must  remain  secret,  completely  oonfirms  the  above  conjectures. 
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^hich  commenced  with  his  emharkalioii  on  hoard  the  Bellero- 
phou,  are  too  well  known  to  retpiiie  rt^capituhition  in  this  place. 
We  shall  contine  ourselves  to  those  parts  of’ the  Journal  which 
present  substantial  novelty,  or  ttMul  to  place  his  character  in  s 
cliHereiit  li^ht  from  that  in  which  it  has  l>een  coiniuonly  taken. 
We  have  always  thought  the  conduct  of  the  Kiiipeior  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  perfectly  inexplicable  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  cleared 
up  in  these  volumes.  Instead  of  adhering  to  his  army  while  a 
wreck  of  it  reimiined,  he  completely  insulated  himself,  and 
by  that  measure  threw  himself  into  tl.e  power  of  his  secret 
enemies  There  can  he  no  (piestion  of  the  double  dealinjj  of 
Touche  ;  hut  it  appears  from  the  statements  of  Las  Cases, 
that  (ieiieral  llecker,  who  was  attaclu'd  to  Napoleon  hy  tla* 
Duke  of  Otranto,  for  the  purpose  of  watchin*;  and  controlliii<» 
his  movements,  and  who  was  known  to  have  *  a  private  pique 
*  against*  him,  was  so  far  tVom  exercising  his  commission  in  a 
vindictive  spirit,  that  he  expressed  the  hi^liest  indignation  at 
his  orders,  and  executed  them  w  ith  the  most  respectful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  person  and  feelin‘4;s  of  the  bhnperor.  From  all  this 
sunrillanct,  however,  the  latter  would  have  been  effect ually 
protected,  had  he  identified  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  com¬ 
panions  in  aims.  Victory  could  scarcely  have  crowned  hii 
Htru^ijle  against  the  overwlielming  armies  which  were  poured 
into  Prance  ;  but  aii  hoiiourahlc  and  advantageous  ca))itula- 
tion,  with  a  safe  and  free  asylum  in  the  I’uited  States,  might 
have  h€»eu  seeurid  hy  armed  negotiation.  These  favouraule 
probabilities  were  sacntic<‘<l  by  his  impolitic  decision ;  his 
troops  and  generals  were  left  to  make  their  own  terms,  and 
he  deliberately  surrendered  liimself  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

Among  the  details  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  voyage  to 
St.  Helena,  a  number  of  particulars  are  inserted,  many  of 
them  previously  known,  respecting  the  youthful  career  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  It  is  atlirmed,  in  itpposltion  to  the  current  anecdotes 
of  his  violent  hehuviour  wlieii  at  the  military  scliuol,  that  he 
was  'mild,  quiet,  and  susceptible.’  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
given  as  his  own  description  of  himself,  that  he  was  ‘  morose 

•  and  reserved  ;  his  passion  for  reading  was  carried  to  excess; 

•  and  he  eagerly  devoured  the  contents  of  every  hook  that  fell 

•  in  his  way.*  The  celebrated  Tichegni,  at  that  time  destined 
to  the  ecclesiastieal  profession,  was  Ids  master  of  arithmetic. 
Father  Fatranlt,the  professor  of  mathematics,  was  extremely 
partial  to  young  liniiMparte,  w  ho  miule  rn|)id  progr«*ss  in  that 
department  of  science.  This  man  afterwards  became  the  grand 
vicar  of  M.  de  Hrieiine,  the  celeliraled  Archbishop  of  Sins, 
who  figured  as  minister  of  state  at  an  early  period  of  the  lU- 
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volution.  When  that  prelate  was  destined  hy  the  ruling  party 
to  the  j^uillotine,  *  it  is  siipposcMl/  said  Napoleon,  *  that  Pa- 

*  tniull!  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  rendered  him  the 

*  service  of  procuring  for  him  a  poisoned  draught  to  save  him 

*  from  the  scalfold.’  This  worthy  father  seems  to  have  been  m 
thoroughly  unprincipled  person.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Kevolution,  and  having  contrived  to  escape  its  hazards, 
attached  himself  to  his  former  pupil,  then  commanding  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  secured  a  profitable  appointment  at  Milan.  For  the 
perils  of  the  field  he  did  not  manliest  any  particular  partiality. 
At  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Dego,  he  evinced  the  most 
puerile  cowardice.  His  poltroonery  was  balanced  by  a 
coiivfuicut  laxity  of  conscience  in  pecuniary  concerns.  He 
amassed  a  large  forhine  ;  and  when  Honaparte  returned  from 
Ivgypt,  had  hecome  a  ‘  corpulent  financier.*  Two  years  afte 
that  event,  the  First  Consul  was  one  day,  when  at  Malmaisou 
Mir|»rise(l  hy  the  appearance  of  his  old  mathematical  master, 
in  a  rusty  garh,  and  with  a  wo-hegone  countenance,  com¬ 
plaining  of  nnmeiited  misfortune  and  complete  destitution, 
lie  had  turned  usurer,  and,  tempted  hy  extravagant  interest^ 
had  risked  his  capital  on  worthless  securities.  Having  uscei« 
tained  this  hy  private  iiKpiiries,  the  (,'oiisnl,  at  their  next  in¬ 
terview,  intimated,  that  he  was  nut  the  dujie  of  his  specious 
tale.  *  I  have  already  jiaid  my  debt,*  said  he.  *  1  can  do  no 
‘  more  for  you  ;  I  (!aiiiu)t  make  a  nian*K  fortune  twice.'  He 
settled  on  him,  however,  a  small  pension. 

The  youth  of  Napoleon  was  distinguished  by  llie  promise  of 
luture  excelltmce  in  liis  profession,  though  bis  masters  differed 
ill  their  estimates  of  his  powers.  M.  Bauer,  tlie  heavy  Ger¬ 
man  master,  set  him  down  as  a  blockhead  on  account  of  his' 
slow  progress  in  that  language  ;  M.  Domairoii,  the  teacher 
‘»f  belles-lettres,  flescrihed  his  eloquence  as  resembling 
\ffntninir  ifraiiltes  jtoiiml  I'roftt  a  Vfpfcano  and  M.  de  rKguille, 
the  professor  of  history,  w<ndd,  after  the  advancement  of  his 
l»upil,  frequently  dwell  with  much  complacency,  on  the  saga- 
vity  with  which  he  had  foreseen  the  future  grealne»s  of  the 
young  engineer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Bonaparte  made 
'ar(|uaintiuice  with  the  Ahbe  Raynal,  and  Paoli  is  cited  as 
raying  of  his  coiintryinaii,  ‘  This  young  man  is  formed  on  the 

ancient  nio<lel.  He  is  one  of  Pliitarch*s  men.*  He  formed 
an  early  and  innocent  attachment  to  a  Madenioi.Helle  du  Co- 
loinhirr.  who  afterwards  married  M.  de  Bressieux.  When,  iu 
1^5,  the  Kmperor  passeil  through  Lyons,  the  lady,  though 
''•th  some  ditliculty,  ohtiiiied  an  audience,  and  when  recog- 
•used  hy  her  old  admirer,  met  with  a  kind  recept’^'o.  He  td- 
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vauced  lier  hiubaiu),  and  gave  her  the  post  of  dame  (Thimneur 
to  one  of  his  sisters.  ^B 

*  At  an  early  age  he  gained  anonymously  a  prize  at  the  Academy  H 
of  Lyons,  on  the  following  question  proposed  by  Haynal : — H^hat  are  H 
the  principles  and  institutions  ca/cutatrd  to  advance  mankind  to  the  ^B 
highest  passible  degree  of  happiness  The  anonymous  memorial  ci-  H 
cited  great  attention  :  it  was  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  ideas  of  ^B 
the  age.  It  began  by  inquiring  in  what  happiness  consisted;  ami  H 
the  answer  was.  In  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  manner  most  H 
conformable  with  our  moral  and  physical  organization.  After  he  H 
became  Emperor,  Napoleon  was  one  day  conversing  on  this  subject 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand  :  the  latter,  like  a  skilful  courtier,  shortly  H 
after  presented  to  him  the  famous  memorial,  which  he  had  procured  9b 
from  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons.  The  Emperor  took 
it|  and,  after  reading  a  few  page.s,  threw  into  the  lire  this  first  pro*  |mi 
duction  of  his  youth,  saying,  “  One  can  never  observe  every  thing.” 

M.  dc  Talleyrand  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  transcribing  it.'* 

Las  Cases,  Part  I.  pp.  129,  150.  ^ 

A  con.sideruble  portion  of  the  anecdotes  collected  by  Count 
Las  Cases,  are  of  but  little  importance ;  several  of  them,  how-  , 
ever,  are  characteristic,  and  all  of  them  occupy  an  appropriate 
station  in  a  work  which  professes  to  supply  only  the  materials  f 
of  regular  history.  It  would  not,  however,  consist  with  com-  |\ 
prt'ssion,  to  detail  the  tricks  played  by  the  students  of  the  j 
Military  School  on  each  other  and  on  their  governors ;  or  to.  !  4 
tell,  with  due  gravity,  how  they  were  detected  by  Napoleon  ^ 
when  tln*y  spiked  the  cannon  which  he  was  to  commaiul  when  M 
reviewed  by  the  Ihince  de  (’onde  ; — how  they  were  put  under  ^ 
arrest  by  the  old  dim*si<Thted  commandant  for  firing  at  a  nu  irk  1^ 
witliont  ball  ; — how  tliey  sent  an  obnoxious  individual  to 
C'oventry  ; — how  young  Ikmaparte  cpiarrelled  witli  a  comrade  rir. 
who  annoyed  him  by  practising  on  tlie  I'n  nch  horn; — how  he 
afterwards  met  the  horn-player,  and  made  him  his  aide-de-.  j  S 
camp,  not  forgetting  that  the  name  of  the  noisy  musician  was  J 
Hussy; — and  how  he  intended  to  write  a  sentimental  journey  s 
from  Valence  to  Monlcenis,  ‘  ajler  tlu'  manner  of  Sterne.*  V\e  H 
prefer  passing  on,  at  once,  to  the  brilliant  oj>ening  of  ■ 
military  career  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793.  That  import-  I 
ant  naval  arsenal  had  surrendered  to  the  English.  The  army  ■ 
sent  to  retake  it,  was  first  commanded  by  Cartaux,  originally.  ■ 
a  painter,  sul)sei|ucntly  an  ollicer  in  the  national  guards,  and  9 
ultimately  general  of  division.  Though  patronised  by  the  B 
Jacobins,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  ill-disposed  man;  ■ 
but  his  ignorance  was  excessive,  and  be  had  not  the  smallest  ■ 
talent  for  military  coiiiinatul.  The  Memoirs”  commence  ■ 
with  a  sketch  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  V’rench  I 
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mnnleft  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  preparatory  to  a  description  of 
the  efficient  seige  of  Toulon  under  the  direction  of  Bonaparte 
tg  commandant  of  artillery.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the 
gceiie  of  action,  he  went  with  the  general  in  chief  to  visit  the 
Utteries;  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  found  the  twenty* 
four  pounders  which  were  destined  to  destroy  the  English  fleet, 
placed  in  battery  at  the  distance  of  three  gun-shots  from  the 
object  at  which  they  were  to  be  levelled,  while  the  soldiers 
were  very  comfortably  employed  in  heating  red-hot  balls  in 
the  stoves  and  kitchen-ranges  of  the  neighbouring  residences. 
The  description  of  this  visit  is  given  in  the  Journal  with  some 
effect  When  Bonaparte  waited  on  Cartaux,  he  found  a 
haughty  whiskered  personage,  glittering  in  gold  lace  and 
epaulettes,  w'ho  loftily  intimated  tliat  the  preparations  were  all 
made,  and  that  the  services  of  the  young  ofticer  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  town.  An  invitation  to 
supper  was  given  and  accepted. 

*  A  party  of  thirty  sat  down  to  table;  the  general  alone  was 
served  like  a  prince,  while  every  one  else  was  dying  of  hunger ;  a 
circumstance  which,  in  those  days  of  equality,  strangely  shocked  the 
new  guest.  The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  general  took 
him  out  in  his  cabriolet,  to  admire,  as  he  said,  the  preparations  for 
sttack.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  height,  and  come  within  sight 
of  the  road  and  harbour,  they  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  threw 
themselves  down  among  some  vines.  The  commandant  of  artillery 
then  perceived  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  some  digging,  for  whicn 
it  was  literally  impossible  for  him  in  the  slightest  degree  to  account. 
**  Dupas,’*said  the  general  haughtily,  turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  his 
confidential  man,  “  arc  those  our  batteries  ?*• — “  Yes,  general.**— 
“  And  our  park  ?**—“  There,  close  at  hand.** — “  And  our  red-hot 
balls?*’ — In  yonder  houses,  where  two  companies  have  been  employed 
all  the  morning  in  heating  them.** — **  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
cany  these  red-hot  bails  ?** — This  consideration  seemed  to  puzzle 
them  both  completely,  and  they  turned  to  the  officer  of  artillery,  and 
begged  to  know  whether,  through  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  could 
not  explain  how  the  thing  was  to  be  managed.  Napoleon,  who 
would  have  been  very  much  tempted  to  take  the  whole  for  a  hoax, 
had  his  interrogators  evinced  less  simplicity,  for  they  were  more  than 
a  league  and  a  half  from  the  object  of  attack,  summoned  to  his  aid  all 
the  gravity  he  was  master  of,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them, 
before  they  troubled  themselves  about  red-hot  balls,  to  try  the  range 
of  the  shot  with  cold  ones.  Afltr  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  at 
lenath  prevailed  on  them  to  follow  his  advice,  but  not  till  he  had  very 
luckily  made  use  of  the  technical  term  coup  {PSpreuve^  which  took 
their  fancy,  and  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion.  They  then  made 
the  experiment,  but  me  shot  did  not  reach  to  a  third  of  the  distance 
ivouired,  und  the  general  and  Dupas  began  to  abuse  the  Maraeillaia 
^  the  Aristocrats,  who  had,  they  said,  nudiciously  spoiled  the 
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powder.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reprerentatiTe  of  the  people  came  m 
w  homeback :  this  was  Gaspnrin,  nn  intellijfcnt  man,  who  had  served 
in  the  army.  Napoleon,  perceiving  how  things  were  goin|r  on,  aad  i 
bedtily  deciding  on  the  course  he  should  parsue,  immediately 
sumed  ^oat  confidence  of  manner,  and  urged  tlie  representative  to  i 
intruftt  nim  with  the  whole  direction  of  the  attoir.  He  ex{>osed,  wiUi« 
out  lietititioii,  tlie  un|>aral)eled  ignorance  of  all  who  were  about  hiia, 
aud  from  that  moment  took  upon  himself  the  entire  direction  of  tke 
siege.*  Las  Cases,  Van  I.  pp.  1 10— 


The  incredible  absurdities  of  Cartaux  occasioned  his  recti, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Doppet,  who  had  been  a  Savoyard 
physician,  and  was  alike  destitute  of  couraETe  and  resources. 
At  length,  the  veteran  Dugonuuier,  an  ollicer  of  great  expe* 
rience,  singular  intrepidity,  and  honourable  character,  assumed 
the  command,  and  supported  the  commandHut  of  artillery  in  all 
his  measures,  l.ittle  (iibraltar,  the  key  of  the  most  important 
positions,  was  taken  by  stonn,  the  English  fleet  was  compelled 
to  witiidraw  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  the  conflagration  of  the 
arsenal,  with  tin*  evacu  ation  of  the  (own,  speedily  took  place. 
When  l)ng<»tnniier,  who  at  one  period  despaired  of  the  result, 
had  been  three  hours  in  the  captured  redoubt,  the  Conventioiral 
representatives  came  up  with  drawn  swords,  and  afterwardi 
inodestlv  took  to  themselves  the  credit  of  havinff  led  the  at- 
tacking  columns. 

In  connexion  with  these  operations,  and  with  particular  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  same  and  the  neighbouring  localities,  occurs  t 
seiies  of  clear  and  important  snggesfions,  respecting  the  most 
simple  and  effect ivc  methods  of  fortifying  exposed  coasts. 
The  plans  line  ilcscribed,  wt  re  carried  into  execution  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Toulon  to  Nice,  under 
the  inspection  of  Bonaparte.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  identify  biin  with  the  barbarities  practised  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  South,  seem  to  rest  on  no  substantial  evidence; 
and  the  signature  of  linttus  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
is  peremptorily  denied.  That  part  of  his  eTentful  life  which 
occurred  between  bis  success  at  Toulon  and  the  celebrated 
tlnys  of  Vi'ndemiitirc,  is  not  distinctly  accounted  for.  It  has 
Ireen  usually  described  us  mainly  spent  in  vain  solicitations  for 
emplovinent.  In  the  “  Journal,”  u  different  statement  is  given. 
He  is  there  said  to  have  bt‘en  transferred  from  tliearmy  of  Italy 
to  tlint  of  la  Vendee  ;  and  it  is  afbrined  that,  on  his  remon¬ 
strating  with  Anbry.  who  had  the  direc  tion  of  tlie  war-com- 
inilfee,  high  words  passed  betwcHui  them,  and  Bonaparte  ten¬ 
dered  liii*  resignation.  It  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  this, 
that  he  is  said  in  the  same  panigrapb,  to  have  l>eeii  immediately 
after  einplovcd  in  the  Toj»ogra|diical  (^nmmitfee,  whence  he 
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wan  taken  to  supemede  Menou  in  the  command  of  the  Con* 
rentloiml  army,  when  the  sections  organised  their  formidable 
innurrection  of  the  1 3th  Vetideminirt,  (Oct.  4,  1795.)  Much 
reproach  has  been  lavished  on  the  French  general  for  his  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion,  and  particularly  for  his  unsparing  use 
of  cannon.  Of  this  event,  some  interesting  elucidations  occur 
in  the  Journal  of  Las  Cases,  extracted  from  fnigments  of  the 
Kmperor  8  dictation.  In  these  papers,  the  misconduct  of  the 
Convention  is  freely  blamed,  and  Napoleon  describes  himself 
as  hesitating  between  ‘  prudence*  and  the  necessity  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  ruling  power,  with  all  its  errors,  against  the  counter¬ 
revolutionary  principles  supposed  to  actuate  a  large  proportion 
of  the  National  Guard.  In  all  this,  we  put  no  great  faith. 
The  General  of  the  Convention  was  a  military  adventurer 
seeking  for  advancement ;  and,  if  he  wavered,  w'e  suspect  that 
high  principle  had  but  little  share  in  producing  his  irresolution; 
especially  as  he  decided  for  the  party  which  was  best  able  to 
promote  his  interests.  But  be  all  this  as  it  might,  we  see  no 
reason  w  hatever  for  imputing  to  him  unnecessary  cruelty  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  Ilis  troops  consisted  only  of  6  or 
WKK)  regulars,  aided  by  about  1600  wretches,  armed  by  the 
Convention,  under  the  Imposing  designation  of  the  Palriots 
17H9,  but  in  reality  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  ruthans 
who  had  figured  in  all  the  atrocious  scenes  which  had  taken 
place  in  Paris  since  the  massacre  of  V^ersailles.  With  these 
he  had  to  encounter  40,000  national,  guards,  well  armed  and 
disciplined,  but  without  cannon.  If  he  had  waited  the  close 
nftacK  of  these  men,  or  if  he  had  commenced  a  system  of  mere 
street-fighting,  he  would  have  put  all  to  the  hazard.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  which  he  occupied  ahont  the  Tuileries,  was 
extremely  well  adapted  for  the  employment  of  artillery  ;  he 
was  able  to  sweep  with  his  grape  the  open  rmays  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  to  enfilade  the  Pont  Nenf  by  which  the 
columns  of  the  sections,  gallantly  led  on  by  a  ‘  man  named 
*  l-4ifond,*  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  dispositions  made  by 
Bonaparte  w-ere  admirable,  and  their  success  complete ; — 
though  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  so  easily  or  so  cheaply  ob¬ 
tained  as  he  endeavours  to  make  it  appear.  Nor  do  we  feel 
quite  satisfierl  with  hU  assertion,  that,  when  the  tide  was 
once  turned,  his  cannon  were  loaded  with  powder  only.  The 
fcinpst  account  on  the  whole,  that  we  have  seen  of  this  trans¬ 
action,  is  contained  in  the  Famis  Historif/ties  sur  (a  Revolution 
dr  France,  by  Reanlieu.  His  account,  tnough  it  in  general 
corroborates  the  statements  of  Napoleon,  very  clearly  proves, 
that  the  latter  has  given  a  favourable  colouring  to  his  snare  in 
the  business. 
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The  fiucccRH  of  Bona|mrte  in  this  conflict  obtained  for  him 
the  coinmund  of  the  army  .of  Italy.  Availing  himself  of  hh 
local  knowledge,  he  detennined  on  turning  the  Alps,  and 
entering  Piedmont  by  way  of  Savona.  Without  deeming  h 
necessary  to  credit  the  statement,  tliat  the  Austro-Sardinian 
army  exceeded  that  of  the  French  in  the  proportion  of  90,000 
to  30,000  men,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  great  numerical  supe* 
riority  of  the  former.  The  Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  how* 
ever,  deprived  himself  of  this  advantiige,  by  making  a  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  troops,  which,  though  skilful  in  other  respecU, 
separated  his  divisions  so  us  to  make  their  direct  communica¬ 
tion  impracticable.  The  consequence  of  this  error  was  a  series 
of  rapid  movements  and  almost  magical  successes  on  the  part 
of  the  French  ('ommander.  Tlie  victories  of  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Mondovi,  conq>elled  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  to  a  separate  peace,  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  his 
strongest  fortresses. 

The  first  article  in  the  Historical  Miscellanies  which  form 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  **  Memoirs,”  consists  of  ‘  seven 
*  notes’  on  the  Baron  de  Jomini’s  “  Treatise  on  grand  Military 

Operations.”  and  su|)plies  some  corrections  of  the  preceding 
details,  besi<les  continuing  in  part  the  narrative  of  the  Italian 
campaign  to  the  battle  ol  Hivoli.  The  Austrian  and  Pied¬ 
montese  anuies  are  here  reduced  to  ^0,000  men.  andthenumben 
of  the  Frencii  are  carried  to  31.000  troitps  of  all  anus.  The 
action  of  Lodi  isdefended  from  the  imputation  of  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  life,  but  not  with  entire  success.  Napoleon  him¬ 
self  remarked  of  that  engagement,  that  his  former  victories 


had  not  imbiced  him  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  man  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  class.  *  It  was  not,’  said  he,  ‘  till  after  Lodi,  that  1  was 


*  struck  with  the  possibility  of  my  becoming  a  decided  actor 

*  on  the  scene  of  political  events.  It  was  then  that  the  tirat 

*  spark  of  my  ambition  was  kindled.* 

The  expedition  to  I'gypt  is  only  incidently  noticed  ;  but  the 
Revolution  of  the  1 8th  of  llrumairc  (November  Uth,  1799),  is 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  interesting  pajier.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
eM  fuirtc  statement,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  suppression  and 
palliation.  Stripped  of  all  the  parade  and  profession  which 
are  thrown  out  liy  way  of  tub  to  the  whale,  this  document 
presents  to  us,  in  slight  but  spirited  outline,  the  successful 
enter|>rise  of  a  l>old  and  artful  adventurer,  mingling  himself  in 
the  confusion  of  adverse  parties,  while  atfecting  to  stand  aloof 
from  all ;  intriguing  deeply,  while  appearing  to  be  merely 
drifted  along  bv  the  stream  of  events  ;  cautiously  calculating 
the  chances  oftered  by  diflerent  sides ;  rejecting  one  party 
because  too  powerful,  another  because  too  weak  ;  and,  at  last. 
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couiu‘ctin?  himself  with  the  faction  w  hich,  w  hile  giving  him  the 
iiK>bt  efticlent  ineiins  of  influencing  public  opinion,  was  tlie 
leai^t  likely  to  interfere  with  his  ultimate  designs.  The  inili* 
tnrv  power  turned  the  scale ;  a  bloodless  revolution  was 
eHected  by  the  Je  charge,  and  an  apparently  strong  legis¬ 
lative  body  dissolved,  under  the  most  ridiculous  circumstances, 
bv  that  grand  rnetistruum,  the  bayonet.  France,  however, 
gained  by  tlie  change.  Misgovernment  was  at  its  lieight. 
i'he  tiuances  were  sliuttercd  ;  forced  loans  oppressed  the 
population ;  tlie  armies  were  mere  wrecks ;  domestic  factions 
were  ragerlv  waiting  the  signal  for  mutual  assault  p  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  Jacobins  were  on  the  alert,  and  threatening  to 
regain  the  ascendancy.  The  intervention  of  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  all  this,  and  a  vigorous  government  re-established  order 
and  tniiujuillity.  He  admits  that  he  had  deeper  designs;  that 
be  subnuited  for  a  while  to  the  necessity  for  cautious  and 
repressed  measures,  as  gradual  preparations  for  the  higher 
objects  of  his  ambition. 

‘  The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed ;  but  the  aid  of  time  ond  events 
were  necessary  for  their  realization.  The  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  had  presented  nothing  in  contradiction  to  them  :  it  taught 
unoniinity,  and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point  gained,  Napoleon 
was  quite  indifierent  ns  to  the  forms  and  denominations  of  the  several 
constituted  bodies.  lie  was  a  stranger  to  the  Revolution:  it  was 
natural  that  the  will  of  those  men  w  ho  had  followed  it  through  all  its 
ptiasi^,  should  prevail  in  questions  as  diflicult  as  they  were  abstract, 
rile  wisest  plan  w  as  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  without  deviating  from 
unc  fixed  point,  the  polar  star  by  which  Napoleon  meant  to  guide  the 
Ucvolution  to  the  haven  he  desired.’  Memoirs,  p.  158. 

The  incidental  specifications  of  individual  character  are 
vuhiahle  as  the  opinions,  not  always  indeed  unprejudiced, 
of  so  shrewd  an  observer  of  men  and  things,  luederer  is 
eulogised  for  his  probitv,  Lncien  Honaparte  for  his  powerful 
eloquence,  Roger  Ducos  for  good  intentions  and  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense.  ISIaret,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hassano,  is  described 
as  ‘  a  man  of  great  abilities,  mild  temper,  great  propriety  of 
‘  manners,  and  unshaken  integrity.'  Gaudin,  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  complete  confidence  of  his  master, 
and  to  have  justified  it  by  his  honourable  character  and  his 
talents  as  a  minister  of  finance.  The  geometrician  Laplace 
Was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  but  made  a  strange 
imitrog/io  of  his  new  occupation :  he  was  for  ever  at  his  old 
trade  of  dividing  and  subdividing,  and  carrying  the  doctrine 
dpi  iii/mimgnt  petiis  into  the  business  of  administration.  When 
Fouebe  was  proposed  for  office,  Sieyes  objected  to  him  as 
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pletely  unworthy  oftriist  ;  hut  Napoleon,  though  perfecth 
re  of  hin  unprincipled  character,  overruled  the  onjectioii. 
Of  the  great  Archiiuage  with  w  hom  this  revolution  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated,  and  whose  sagacity  had  singled  out 
the  Hero  of  Vendemiaire  and  of  l^odi,  as  the  only  agent  capa¬ 
ble  of  eti’ecting  it,  the  following  description  is  given. 

•  Sieyc*  had  long  been  known  to  Napoleon.  He  was  bom  it 
Frejus,  in  Provence.  His  reputation  commenced  with  the  Revolution. 
He  had  been  called  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  electors  of 
the  third-estate,  at  Paris,  after  having  been  repulsed  by  the  assembly 
of  the  clergy  at  Chartres.  He  was  the  author  of  the  pamphm 
intituled,  *  What  is  the  Third  Estate*  P  which  made  so  much  noise. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  business  :  knowing  but  little  of  men,  he  knew 
not  how  they  might  be  made  to  act.  All  his  studies  having  been 
directed  to  metaphysics,  he  had  the  fault  of  metaphysicians,  that  of  too 
often  despising  positive  notions  ;  hut  he  was  capable  of  giving  useful 
and  luminous  ailvicc  on  mutters  of  importance,  or  at  any  inonicntous 
crisis.  To  him  France  is  indebted  for  the  division  into  departments, 
which  destroyed  all  provincial  prejudices;  and  though  he  was  never 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  by  bis  advice  in  the  committees.  lie  was  nominated 
as  director,  whtMi  the  Directory  was  first  established  ;  but  he  refused 
the  distinction  at  that  time,  and  Lareveillere  was  appointed  instead  of 
him.  He  was  aftei  wards  scut  ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  imbibed  a 
grout  mistrust  of  the  politics  of  Pru.ssia  in  the  course  of  his  mission, 
lie  bad  taken  a  scut  in  the  Directory  not  long  before  this  time ;  but 
lie  bad  already  been  of  great  service  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
SitciiU  (hi  ManejrCf  which  lie  saw  w  as  ready  to  seize  the  helm  of  the 
state.  He  was  abhorred  by  that  faction  ;  and  fearless  of  bringing 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  so  powerful  a  party,  he  courageously 
resisted  the  machinations  of  these  men  of  blood,  in  order  to  avert 
from  the  Republic  the  evil  w  itb  which  it  was  threatened. 

*  At  the  period  of  the  iJ^lh  of  Vendemiaire,  the  following  occur¬ 
rence  had  enabled  Najioleon  tp  form  a  correct  judgement  of  him. 
At  the  most  critical  moment  of  that  day,  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Forty  seemed  quite  distracted.  Sieyes  came  to  Napoleon,  and  look 
him  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  while  the  Committee  w.os  deliberat* 
ing  upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  summons  of  the  sections. 

You  hear  them,  General,**  saiil  he,  “  they  Uilk  while  they  should 
be  acting.  Bodies  of  men  are  wholly  unfit  to  direct  armies,  for  they 
know  not  the  value  of  time  or  opportunity.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
here.  (.»o,  (icneml,  consult  |yonr  genius  and  the  situation  of  the 
country  :  the  ho|>e  of  the  Republic  rests  on  you  alone.**  * 

Memoirs,  pp.  61—3. 

The  details  of  the  cbdiber.itions  held,  under  the  suporin- 
tendcnce  of  the  First-f'onsul,  by  the  Legislative  ('omniittefs» 
are  extremely  interesting.  The  object  was.  the  definitive  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  |>ortfolio 

•  *  QuVst  ce  (juc  Ic  Tiers  Elat  ?* 
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of  the  Abl)i*  Sieyeft  was  looked  for  with  the  utmost  eager- 

•  The  confidence  of  the  assembly  fully  rested  utod  the  reputation 
and  experience  of  Sieyes.  The  constitution  that  ne  had  by  him,  in 
his  port  folio,  had  long  been  extolled.  He  had  given  some  hints 
respecting  it,  which  were  eagerly  caught  at  by  his  numerous  admirers, 
aoufroni  them  they  found  tneir  way  to  the  public,  and  carried  to  its 
height  the  reputation  which  Mirubeau  was  nlensed  to  compliment  him 
on,  when  he  said  in  the  tribunal,  **  The  silence  of  Sieyes  is  a  national 
calamity**  lie  had,  indeed,  made  himself  known  by  many  publica* 
lions,  which  evinced  profound  thought.  He  it  was,  who  originally 
tuggested  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Tliird  Estate,  the  grand  idea  of 
declaring  itself  a  National  Assembly ;  he  likewise  proposed  the  oath 
of  the  jeu  de  pautne^^  *  the  suppression  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
division  of  the  republican  territory  into  departments.  He  professed 
to  have  composed  a  theory  respecting  the  representative  government 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  full  of  luminous  iueas,  which 
were  laid  down  as  iundamentul  principles.*  Memoirs*  pp.  141,  142. 

These  luminous  fundamentalitiea,  which,  after  a  little  coquet¬ 
ting,  the  celebrated  Ahho  produced  from  his  ‘  portfolio,*  turned 
out  to  be  a  minute  and  complicated  scheme,  neatly  and  plnnsi- 
hly  compacted  for  tlie  closet,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  rough 
(lay  and  night  work  of  actual  administration.  His  gradationary 
lists  of  Notables,  his  Constitutional  Jury,  his  dumb  Legislators, 
his  w  rangling  Tribunate,  and  his  (\)uncil  of  State,  wTiich  was 
alone  to  possess  the  right  of  framing  and  proposing  the  laws, 
were  adojited  with  cerudn  necessary  modifications;  but  whan 
his  crowning  proposition  was  brought  forw'ard,  Napoleon, 
though  exhausted  with  ‘  these  nightly  sittings  and  long  discus- 
*  sions,  in  which  he  w’as  for(*ed  to  listen  to  so  much  nonsense,’ 
roused  himself,  and  extinguished  it  at  once. 

*  At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Sieyes  explained  the  organization 
of  hit  government ;  this  was  the  capital,  the  most  important  part  of 
that  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  the  influence  of  which  was 
to  be  most  felt  by  the  people.  He  proposed  a  Grand  Elector  for  life, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Conservative  Senate,  to  possess  a  revenue  of  six 
millions  of  livres,  and  a  guard  of  5000  men,  and  to  reside  in  the 

K slice  of  Versailles.  Foreign  ambassadors  were  to  be  accredited  to 
im  t  and  he  was  to  furnish  credentials  to  the  French  ambassadors 
and  ministers  nt  foreign  courts.  All  acts  of  government,  all  laws, 
and  all  judicial  proceedings,  were  to  be  in  his  name.  He  was  to  be 


*  So  called  from  the  Tennis  Court,  in  the  Rue  de  vieux  VersailUs^ 
nrhere  the  National  Assembly  first  met,  and  where  the  deputies  took 
an  oath  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  should  be  formed, 
and  the  regeneration  of  France  completed.  Editor, 
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the  §oIe  rq)rescnt:Uivc  of  the  nationnl  glory,  power,  and  dignity ;  kr 
was  to  noiniiiate  two  consuls,  one  for  peace,  and  the  other  for  wn. 
But  to  these  points  his  Influence  upon  afl'ulrs  was  to  be  limited.  It  a 
true,  he  was  to  liave  the  power  of  removing  the  consuls,  and  of  if. 
placing  them  by  others ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  senate  was  to  bt 
allowed,  whenever  it  should  deem  such  an  exercise  of  power  trbi* 
trary  and  opposed  to  the  national  interest,  to  merge  the  grand  elector. 
The  effect  of  this  merger  was  to  be  equivalent  to  a  removal ;  the  post 
was  to  become  vacant,  but  the  grand  elector  was  to  have  a  scat  in  the 
senate  for  the  rest  of  his  life.’  Memoirs,  pp.  150,  151. 

Napoleon  had  taken  little  share  in  the  preceding  deliben- 
tiona ;  but  this  was  a  matter  that  touched  him  too  closely  to 
adinit  of  neutrality.  ‘  The  government,*  he  says  very  Irankly, 

‘  wa.s  a  matter  that  ccmcerned  himself  ;  he  therefore  rose  to 
‘  oppose  such  strange  plans.*  lie  pointed  out  very  forcibly 
the  inefficiency  of  the  (Jrand  Klector,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a 
j>rinciple  of  co-operation  between  the  two  Consuls  ;  and,  after 
an  inetlectual  uttempt  to  defend  his  scheme,  Si6yes  was 
duced  to  silence.  ‘  Was  he,*  it  is  significantly  asked,  *  con- 
‘  cealing  some  deep  design  ?  or  was  ne  the  dupe  of  his  own 
*  theory  T  It  seems  not  improhahle,  that  when  first  Sieyes 
fixed  on  Napoleon,  he  hatl  a  decided  view’  to  the  supreme  ad- 
mi^i^tr^tivc  power,  pndrahly  expecting  to  satisfy  his  co-adjutor 
hy  affording  the  meaii'i  of  gratifying,  to  the  full,  his  military 
amhition.  Sieyi  s,  (Ir.ind  Klector.  would  have  sought  to  con¬ 
firm  his  power  by  securing  a  paramount  influence  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Senate  ;  or,  as  Civil  Consul,  would  probably  have 
lumt rived  Viy  his  intrigues,  to  *  merge*  the  higher  authority, 
lb'  had,  ln>\\ever,  linked  his  destinies  with  those  of  a  ma8te^ 
•spirit,  and  tiie  more  powerful  and  decided  genius  prevailed 
witliimt  illlliculty. 

'I  he  section  entitled  *  Ulm-Moreau,’  is  written  with  the 
evident  design  of  depreciating  that  distinguished  oflicer,  whose 
rt'pntation  seems  to  have  Ifeen  extremely  annoying  to  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  latter  even  permits  himself  to  assert,  that  the  Hero 
of  llohenlinden  was  *  less  esteemed*  than  Massena  or  Brune. 
The  same  feeling  breaks  out  in  oilier  parts  of  the  work,  and 
serves  no  purp<>se  except  that  of  beiniying  the  petty  and  con¬ 
temptible  jealousy  which  he  cherished  towards  Moreau. 
I'Acry  mnncKuvre  of  the  latter  is  criticised  and  condemned; 
the  numbi^rs  and  the  quality  of  his  troops  are  exaggerated* 
while  the  force  of  his  opponents  is  diminished  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkahle,  since,  in  every  other  instance,  an  opposite 
practice  is  observed.  In  short,  without  entering  further  ilito 
particulars,  we  shall  dismiss  this  chapter  with  the  single  remark, 
that  its  effect  can  be  injurious  only  to  the  memory  of  iti  au¬ 
thor. 
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The  remainder  of  thin  volume  consists  of  military  details  re- 
•{tecting  the  defence  of  Genoa  by  Massena,  and  the  campaign 
of  Marengo  under  the  First  Consul.  Nearly  a  hundred  pages 
are  occupied  with  an  ‘  Appendix’  of  proclamations,  decrees, 
and  other  oflicial  papers,  which  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  public  journals.  The  other  volume  of  the  “  Memoirs,”  is 
classed  as  **  Historical  Miscellanies,”  and  contains,  in  the  form 
of  detached  *  notes,’  corrective  or  corroborative  comments  on 
ditferent  publications.  All  these  are  so  many  fragments  of 
Na()oleon  8  general  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  are  to  be  taken 
with  such  deductions  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a 
fair  estimate.  There  is  too  much  of  peremptory  assertion,  and 
too  much  of  palpable  partiality,  to  entitle  them  to  be  relied  on 
as  historical  aocuinents,  though  they  are  exceedingly  valuable 
as  collateral  evidence.  They  are  written  with  great  spirit  and 
derision,  and  contain  much  incidental  illustration  of  military 
utl'airs  in  general.  An  appendix  of  seventy  pages,  contains 
othcial  papers  principally  relating  to  the  Concordat  and  the 
negotiations  with  the  Pope.  Some  small  index  maps  are  added, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  Napoleon’s  hand-writing  is  prefixed  to  the 
work.  We  now  return  to  the  journal  of  Count  Las  Cases. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Count,  that  llouaparte  received  at  Toulon, 
a  hayonet  wound  in  the  thigh  from  an  English  soldier,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  appeared  to  render  amputation  necessary. 
One  day,  visiting  a  oattery  where  an  artillery-man  was  killed 
hy  his  side,  he  seized  the  ramrod,  and  repeatedly  loaded  the 
gun.  From  this  contact,  lie  caught  ‘  a  violent  cutaneous  dis- 
‘  ease/  with  wiiicli  the  dead  gunner  had  been  infected.  This 
apparently  yitdded  to  slight  remedies. 

*  But  the  poison  had  only  entered  the  deeper  into  his  system ;  it 
long  affected  his  health,  and  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  From  this 
disorder  proceeded  the  thinness,  the  feebleness  of  body,  and  sickly 
complexion,  wliich  characterized  the  gcneraldn-chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  of  tlie  army  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period 
that  Corvissart  succeeded,  hy  the  application  of  numerous  blisters  on 
his  chest,  in  restoring  him  to  perfect  health ;  and  it  was  then  that  he 
acquired  the  corpulency  for  which  he  has  since  been  remarked.* 

Among  the  atrocities  practised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
rtpiibllc  at  Marseilles,  was  the  execution  of  a  merchant  named 
Hugues,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  deaf  and  nearly  blind.  He 
was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  possessing  immense 
wealtli ;  and  though  he  offered  to  surrender  it,  reservinij  a  mere 
niaintenance  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  was  guillotined. 

At  this  sight.*  said  Napoleon.  *  1  tliouglit  the  world  was  at  an 

end  /  an  expression  usual  with  him  when  he  wished  to  speak 
•trongly.  At  Toulon,  a  trait  of  cool  intrepidity  first  brought 
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Junot,  then  a  subaltern,  afterwards  Duke  of  Abrantet,  uad« 
his  favourable  notice.  Here,  too,  he  formed  that  intimacy  wijk 
Duroc,  which  continued  unbroken  until  the  death  of  the  latt«, 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Journal,  the  Kiuueror  speaks  of 
this  officer  in  the  highest  terms.  His  culm  ana  excellent  tem¬ 
per,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  master,  were  of  tin 
greatest  use  in  cases  where  the  violent  passions  of  Napoleoa 
might  have  indicted  irreparable  injury*  It  was  remarked  that 
both  Duroc  and  Bessieres  Duke  of  Istria,  fell  from  unnecet- 
aary  and  unprofitable  exposure.  After  the  skirmish  of  Keicheo- 
ba^,  when  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  Duroc  was  standiog 
on  an  eminence  with  General  Kirchener,  a  distinguished  odicer 
of  engineers,  when  a  piece  was  levelled  expressly  at  them,  and 
the  ball  struck  them  both  fatally.  Bessieres,  on  the  eve  of  tbc 
battle  of  LuUen,  mingled  w  ith  the  skirmishers  iu  some  insig¬ 
nificant  affair,  and  was  killed  by  a  musket  bullet. 

The  Egyptian  army  is  described  by  Napoleon  as  having  been 
thrown  into  desimir  by  the  suflerings  of  the  Desert.  He  one 
day  saw  two  dragoons  throw  themselves  into  the  Nile;  and 
liertrand  is  said  to  have  seen  i.annes  and  Murat,  in  imgovem- 
ahle  nige.  trampling  on  their  gold-laced  hats  in  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers.  ‘  The  faction  of  tlie  Sentinteutaiists*  gave  the 
Genenil  the  most  troul)le  :  *  tlieir  minds  w  ere  diseased ;  thev  . 

*  spent  the  night  in  ga/ing  on  the  moon  for  the  reflected  image 

•  of  the  idols  they  had  left  in  Europe.’  It  is  a  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  coincidence,  if  correctly  stated,  that  Kleber  and  Det- 
saix,  who  both  held  the  highest  command  under  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt,  died  on  the  same  day  and  hour.  The  first  was  assas¬ 
sinated  at  Cairo,  the  latter  fell  in  the  field  of  Marengo. 

In  one  of  their  conversations,  the  lm))eriul  Exile  gave  Las 
Cases  an  account  of  the  curious  contents  of  the  papers  which, 
on  his  return  from  Elba,,  he  found  in  the  king’s  apartment  at 
tlie  Tuileries.  In  those  memorable  documents,  men  who  were 
then  lavish  iu  their  professions  of  delight  and  devotedness,  hai 
expressed  themselves  in  the  strongest  language  of  contempt 
and  hatred  ;  and,  little  aware  that  the  evidences  of  tlieir  per¬ 
fidy  were  in  the*  hands  of  him  whom  Uiey  were  attempting  to 
cajole,  were  congnitulating  themselves  on  the  success  of  their 
dissinndatlou.  Several  anecdotes  are  introduced  to  prove  that 
the  fn‘edom  of  discussion  in  the  Council  of  State  was  not 
fettered  hy  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  instance, 
not  however  of  any  political  importance,  he  w  as  reminded,  that 
he  had  given  up  his  opinion  to  that  of  others,  accompanying 
his  concession  with  the  ob.se  r>  at  ion,  that  in  that  place  every 
tiling  went  by  the  majority. 

•  So  little  was  the  nature  of  the  CouncU  of  State  understood  by 
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people  io  genera),  that  it  was  believed  no  one  dared  utter  a  word  in 
thit  assembly  in  opposition  to  the  Eroperor's  opinion.  Thus  I  verj 
much  surprised  many  persons  when  I  related  tne  fact,  that  one  day* 
during  a  very  animated  debate,  the  Emperor,  having  been  interrupts 
three  times  in  giving  his  opinion,  turned  towards  the  individual  who 
had  rather  rudely  cut  him  short,  and  said  in  a  sharp  tone  :  **  1  have 
not  yet  done ;  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  1  believe  every 
one  here  has  a  right  to  deliver  his  opinion.’’  The  smartness  of  this 
reply,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion*  excited  a  gene¬ 
ral  laugh,  in  which  tne  Emperor  himself  joined.  **  Yet,**  said  1  to 
him,  **  the  speakers  evidently  sought  to  discover  what  might  be  your 
Majesty’s  opinion:  they  seemed  to  congratulate  themselves  wlien 
tlicir  views  coincided  with  yours,  and  to  be  embarrassed  on  hnding 
themselves  maintaining  opposite  sentiments.  You  were  accused  too, 
of  hying  snares  for  us,  in  order  to  discover  our  real  opinion.”  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  (|ucstion  was  once  started,  self-love  and  the  warmth  of 
argument  contributed,  along  with  the  freedom  of  discussion  which 
the  Emperor  encouraged,  to  induce  every  one  to  maintain  his  own  opi¬ 
nion.  **  I  do  not  mind  being  contradicted,”  said  the  Emperor ;  **  1 
seek  to  be  informed.  Speak  boldly,”  he  would  repeat,  whenever  the 
speaker  expressed  himself  equivocally,  or  the  subject  was  a  delicate 
one ;  ”  tell  me  all  that  you  think;  we  arc  alone  here ;  we  are  ail  en 
familU,** 

*  1  have  been  informed,  that,  under  the  Consulate,  or  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  opposed  an  opinion  of  one 
of  the  members,  and  through  the  wurmth  and  obstinacy  of  the  laUer, 
the  affair  at  length  amounted  absolutely  to  a  personal  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Napoleon  commanded  his  temper,  and  was  silent ;  but  a  few 
days  afler,  seeing  his  antagonist  at  one  of  the  public  audiences,  he 
said  to  him  in  a  half-earnest  manner,  **  You  arc  extremely  obstinate; 
and  what  if  I  were  equally  so !  At  all  events  you  are  in  the  wrong 
to  put  power  to  the  trial !  You  should  not  be  unmindful  of  human 
weakness  I”  On  another  occasion,  he  said  in  private  to  one  of  tlie 
members  who  had  likewise  driven  him  to  the  utmost  extreme,  ”  You 
must  take  a  little  more  care  to  manage  iny  temper.  You  were  lately 
very  much  out :  you  obliged  me  to  have  recourse  to  scratching  my 
forehead.  That  is  a  very  ominous  sign  witli  roe :  you  had  better  not 
urge  me  so  far  for  the  future.”  ’  Las  Cases^  Part  I.  pp.  280—282. 

Napoleon  spoke  of  Robespierre,  though  not  from  peraonal 
knowledge,  as  a  man  destitute  of  talent,  energy,  or  system. 
Hut.  as  stated  by  Mr.  O^Meara,  he  was  disposed  to  thinlc,  that, 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  not  the  arch-villain, 
but  had  been  made  the  scape-goat  of  others  guiltier  than  him- 
wlf.  With  the  younger  Rooespierre,  when  at  Toulon,  the 
Commandant  of  artillery  had  been  a  great  favourite,  and  had 
•ome  difficulty  in  evading  an  urgent  invitation  to  Paris. 

*  **  Had  I  followed  young  Robespierre,”  said  the  Emperor,  how 
dmereni  might  have  been  my  career  I  On  what  trivial*  circumstances 
do^  human  fate  depend !  Some  office  would  doubtless  have  been  as- 

Vol.X1\.N.S.  1. 
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ligui'd  to  me;  And  1  might  nt  that  moment  have  been  destinetl  to  ft* 
tempt  a  H)rt  of  Vendemiaire.  But  1  was  then  very  young;  my  ide« 
were  not  yet  fixed.  It  i«  probable,  indecil,  that  1  Khoiild  not  have 
undertaken  any  tuak  that  might  have  been  allotted  to  me;  but  tup. 
posing  the  controry  case,  and  even  admitting  that  1  had  been  succew. 
ful,  wnat  results  could  1  liave  hoped  for?**  ’ — F,ai  Cases.  Bnrtl.p.  34S, 

The  health  of  Napoleon  soon  hej^an  to  be  affected  by  his 
iniserahle  acconnnodaliiins  at  St.  Helena,  and  hy  his  change  of 
clituate.  This  gives  Count  Las  Cases  an  opjHjitunity  of  meu- 
tioning  the  following  particulars. 

*  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  in  which  I  myself  once  partich 
pnted,  the  Emp<*ror  is  far  from  possessing  a  strong  constitution.  Ilii 
limbs  are  large,  but  his  fibres  are  relaxed.  With  a  very  expanfled 
chest,  he  is  constantly  labouring  under  the  effects  of  cold.  His  body 
ii  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  slightest  accidents.  The  smell  of 
paint  is  sufficient  to  make  him  ill ;  certain  dishes,  or  the  slightest 
degree  of  damp,  immediately  take  a  severe  effect  on  him.  HU  body 
is  far  from  being  a  body  of  iron,  as  is  generally  supposed:  all  hu 
strength  is  in  his  mind.  His  prodigious  exertions  abroau,  and  his  inces¬ 
sant  labours  at  home,  are  known  to  every  one.  No  sovereign  em 
underwent  so  much  bodily  fatigue.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  Lniperor*s  activity  and  exertion,  was  his  ride  without  stirrupi 
from  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  (a  distance  of  thirty-five  Spanish  leagues 
in  five  hours  and  a  Imlf ;  that  is  to  say,  upwards  of  seven  leagues  ait 
hour  )•  The  Emperor  had  set  out  accompanied  by  a  numeroui 
escort,  in  case  of  danger  from  the  (lucrillas ;  but  at  every  yard  be 
left  some  of  his  company  behind  him,  and  he  arrived  at  Burgos  with 
but  few  followers.  His  ride  from  Vienna  to  the  Simmering,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  is  nlso  frequently  talked  of.  The  Eai- 
peror  rode  to  breakfast  at  the  Simmering,  and  returned  to  Vienni 
immediately  after.  Napoleon  often  hunteil  to  the  distance  of  thirty- 
eight  leagues,  and  never  less  than  fifteen.  One  day  a  Russian  officer, 
who  had  come  a.s  a  courier  from  St.  Peiersburgh  in  the  space  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  days,  arrived  at  Fontninchleau  at  the  moment  when  the 
Emperor  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  hunt.  The  officer  had  the  honour 
to  be  invited  to  join  the  hunting  party.  He  of  course  accepted  the 
invitation  ;  but  be  dropjnjd  down  in  the  forest,  overcome  by  fatigoei 
and  was  not  found  until  alier  considerable  search  had  been  made  for 
him. 

*  1  have  known  the  Emperor  to  be  engaged  in  business  in  tbt 
Council  of  State  for  eight  or  nine  hours  successively,  and  afterwards 


•  ‘  This  may  appear  incredible.  Indeed  I  myself  feel  doubts  now 
when  I  read  die  statement.  But  1  know,  that  when  the  subject  wss 
•|>oken  of  one  day  at  dinner  at  Ixmgwood,  it  underwent  much  discus¬ 
sion,  and  I  noted  down  on  paper  what  was  then  admitted  to  be  tb® 
correct  account.  Besides,  many  individuals  who  accompanied  the 
Emperor  are  still  living ;  and  the  feet  may  be  ascertained.* 
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rliie  with  hii  ideas  as  clear  as  when  he  sat  down.  1  have  seen  liim  at 
St.  Helena  peruse  books  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  succession!  on  tho 
most  abstruse  subjects,  without  appearing  in  the  least  fatigued,  lie 
hat  suffered,  unmoved,  the  greatest  shocks  that  ever  man  experienced. 
On  his  return  from  Moscow  or  l^insic,  afler  he  had  communicated 
the  disastrous  event  in  the  Council  of  State,  he  said,  “  It  has  been 
reported  in  Paris,  that  this  misfortune  turned  my  hair  grev  ;  but  you 
see  it  is  not  so;  (pointing  to  his  head;)  and  I  hope  I  bhall  he  able  to 
support  many  otner  reverses.**  But  these  prodigious  exertions  are 
made  only,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  his  physical  powers,  which  never 
appear  less  susceptible  than  when  his  mind  is  in  full  activity.* 

Las  Casrs.  Part  I.  366,  367,  368. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  following  anecdote  has  not 
been  touched  iq)  by  Count  Las  Cases,  wlio  is  very  decidedly 
one  of  ‘  tlic  factioir  of  the  Sentimentalists.’ 

*  Napoleon  used  to  relate,  that,  after  one  of  his  great  actions  in 
Italy,  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  before  the  ileud  bodies  had 
been  interred.  **  in  the  deep  silence  of  a  moonlight  night.**  said  the 
Kaiperor,  **  a  dog,  leaping  suddenly  from  beneath  the  clothes  of  hit 
dead  master,  rushed  upon  us,  and  then  immediately  returned  to  his 
hiding  place,  howling  piteously.  He  alternately  licked  his  master’s 
hand,  and  ran  towards  us;  thus,  nt  once  soliciting  and  seeking  re« 
tenge.  Whether  owing  to  my  own  particular  turn  of  mind  at  the 
moment,**  continued  the  Emperor,  **  the  time,  thu  place,  or  the  ae- 
tion  itself,  1  know  not;  but  certainly,  no  incident  on  any  field  of 
battle  ever  produced  so  deep  an  impression  on  me.  I  involuntarily 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  scene.  This  man,  thought  1,  perhapa 
has  friends  in  the  camp  or  in  his  company;  and  here  he  lies  forsaken 
by  all  except  his  dog !  What  a  lesson  Nature  here  presents  through 
the  medium  of  an  animal!  What  a  strange  being  is  man!*  and  how 
mysterious  are  his  impressions !  I  had,  without  emotion,  ordered 
battles  which  w  ere  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army ;  I  had  beheld,  with 
tearless  eyes,  the  execution  of  those  operations,  by  which  numbers  of 
my  countrymen  were  sacrificed  ;  and  here  my  feelings  were  roused  by 
the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog !  Certainly  at  that  moment  1  should 
have  been  easily  moved  by  a  suppliant  enemy.  I  could  very  well  ima¬ 
gine  Achilles  surrendering  up  the  body  or  Hector  at  the  sight  of 
Priam's  tears.**  *— Las  Cases*  Fart  11.  pp.  3,  4*. 

Conversing  on  the  different  species  of  courage,  he  remarked, 
that  he  had  '  very  rarely  met  with  the  two  o^clock  in  ths  monting 

*  liind meaning  that  prompt  and  ready  spirit  which,  unem- 
haiTassed  by  events,  however  adverse  or  unexpected,  is  always 
at  its  master’s  will,  enabling  him  to  act  with  coolness  and  deci¬ 
sion.  He  claimed  for  himself  the  highest  degree  of  this  cha- 
i^efer  of  self-possession.  He  (fenied,  on  another  occasion, 
that  he  had  ordered  the  renwval  of  the  Pope  to  France.  One 
of  thpe  gossipping  conversations  had  for  its  object  the  NouvefU 

•  ifhnic  nnd  /rny. 
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*  We  discussed/  says  Las  Caset»  *  the  subject  deeply;  we  vtif 
very  prolix  in  our  remarks ;  and  we  at  length  agreed,  that  perfect  love  £ 
is  like- ideal  happiness;  that  both  are  equally  airy,  fugitive,  roysieri*  & 
out,  and  inexplicable ;  and  that,  finally,  love  is  the  business  of  the  ^ 
idle  man,  the  recreation  of  the  warrior,  and  the  ruin  of  the  sov^  H 

m 

It  must  have  been  exquisitely  edifying  to  see  and  hear  the  ^ 
sentimental  Count  and  the  Man  of  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  en- 
tangling  themselves  and  each  other  in  profound  discussions  of  H 
this  whimsical  subject.  ,  p 

Dictation,  readings,  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  occu-  p 
pied  Na})oleon  and  his  associates  after  their  removal  to  Long-  p 
wood.  He  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  to  l^s  Cases,  M 
and  seems  to  have  paid  all  possible  attention  to  his  comfort*.  K 
The  Count,  as  before,  kept  luemoninda  of  their  conversation!,  p 
and  appears  to  have  made,  on  the  w  hole,  a  very  tolerable  sort  E 
of  Boswell.  Alluding  to  works  suppressed  by  the  police,  Na-  I 
poleon  obsened,  that  having  had  much  leisure  while  at  Elba,  fl 
lie  had  taken  the  o|>portunity  of  reading  some  of  the  obnoxious  3 
publications,  and  that  in  frequent  instances  he  had  been  un-  3 
able  to  divine  the  reasons  of  their  suppression.  He  professed  M 
himself  favourable  to  an  unlimited  freedom  of  the  prt  ss,  and  g 
proved  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Biographer,  *  the  type,  § 

*  the  standard,  and  the  prince  of  liberal  opinions.*  Madame  m 
de  Staid  is  intrcvduced  for  the  unmanly  purpose  of  depreciating  S 
her  character,  by  representations  for  which  we  must  hare  M 
better  authority  before  we  can  accept  them  as  having  any  M 
Aumdation  in  fiict.  She  is  said  to  nave  pestered  Bonaparte,  p 
when  commanding  the  army  of  ludy,  with  long  and  clever  p 
letters ;  and,  in  the  course  ot  her  correspondence,  to  have  ^iven  J 
him  the  broad  and  coarse  hint,  that  *  it  was  an  error  arising  p 

*  oiilv  from  human  institutions,  that  could  have  united  him  || 

*  with  the  meek,  the  tranquil  Madame  Bonaparte;  it  was  t  il 

*  soul  of  fire  like  hers  (Madame  de  Statd*s),  that  nature  had  || 

*  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  the  companion  of  a  hero  like  I 

*  him.’  The  Jounial  goes  on  to  repeat  tiie  story  which  makes  | 
the  same  lady  reply  to  an  intimation  that  the  First  Consul  | 
could  not  receive  her  visit,  as  he  was  not  yet  dressed, — •  Genius  | 

*  is  of  no  sex.*  Tliere  is  a  vulgar-mindedness  in  this  sort  of  1 
recrimination,  which  stains  tlie  character,  and  affects  the  testi-  1 
mony  of  Napoleon.  Particular  individuals  seem  to  have  ex*  I 
cited  ill  his  mind  a  feeling  of  petty  malice,  at  variance  with  I 
every'  principle  of  greatness.  Moreau  and  Madame  de  Stael  I 
were  his  personal  enemies ;  anrl  even  if  the  tilings  w  hich  he  I 
has  said  res^iecting  them  had  been  true,  a  wise  man  would  not  I 
— *a  man  of  high  feeling  could  not — have  stooped  to  give  them  I 
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\atcrancc.  Napoleon  appears  to  more  advantage  in  his  inter- 
nmrse  with  his  friends.  He  seems  to  have  thoroughly  entered 
into  tJie  sentimental,  garrulous  character  of  Las  Cases,  and  to 
have  derived  uinuseinent  from  it,  while  he -behaved  with  the 
^rt'utest  kindness  to  the  companion  of  his  exi|e.  lie  took  les¬ 
sons  from  him  in  English,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his 
health  and  comfort,  and  often  encouraged  him  to  mount  his 
hobby,  and  enter  into  dissertations  on  musty  subjects.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  worthy  Journalist,  to  omit  the  following  con¬ 
versation.  Referring  to  the  attentions  paid  to  the  Count  by 
Governor  Wilks,  Napoleon  inquired  : — 

<  **  Is  he  aware  of  your  relationship  to  the  venerablt  Las  Cases?** 

1  answered  that  1  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  but  General  Gour- 
f^aud,  wlio  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Emperor,  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  “  And  how  do  you  know  it  yourself?**  saia  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  me ;  “  are  you  not  romancing  with  us  ?**  *•  The  following. 
Sire,  are  my  proofs.  Our  family  had  been  two  hundred  years  m 
France,  when  Barthelemi  dc  Las  Cases  flourished  in  Spain  ;  but  the 
Spanish  liistoriuns  nil  describe  him  as  a  native  of  the  same  city  from 
wWh  we  ourselves  came,  that  is  to  say,  Seville.  'Fhcy  all  mention 
him  as  of  an  ancient  family  of  French  origin,  and  state  his  ancestors 
'  to  have  passed  into  Spain  precisely  at  the  time  when  our*  family 
went  there.*’  ••  What,  then,  you  are  not  Spanish  ?  He  was  French 
as  well  as  you  !'*  **  Yes,  Sire.’*  **  Let  us  near  all  about  it :  come. 
Sir  Castellan,  Sir  Knight-errant,  Sir  Paladin — let  us  sec  you  in  your 
glory  ;  unroll  your  old  parchments ;  come,  enjoy  yourself.**  “  Sire, 
one  of  my  ancestors  followed  Henry,  Count  of  Burgundy,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  crusaders,  achieved  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
about  the  year  1 100.  He  was  his  standard-bearer  at  the  famous 
bsttlo  of  Ourique,  which  founded  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  AAer- 
wards  we  returned  to  France  with  Queen  Blanche,  when  she  came  to 
be  married  to  the  father  of  Saint  Louis.  Sire,  this  is  the  whole.**  * 

Las  Cates,  Part  II.  pp.  156. 

ben  Napoleon  had  acquired  English  enough  to  write  a 
f'jujrt  letter,  nis  first  use  of  his  new  accomplishment  wa^,  nuiz- 
Jting  his  master.  One  day  Las  Cases  received  a  note  ou  which 
was  written  very  urgent,  but  which  contained  little  more  than  a 
bint  that  bis  work  wanted  correction.  At  first,  lie  says,  he 
took  it  as  an  insult;  but,  on  detecting  the  handwriting,  was 
wonderfully  tickled  with  the  joke;  while  Napoleon  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  success  of  his  hoax,  as  to  laugh  ‘  till  tears  came 

in  his  eyes.’  The  Indian  Cottage  and  Paul  and  Virginia  were 
Rreat  favourites  with  the  ex-Einperor;  hut  he  expressed  a 
thorough  contempt  for  their  author,  St.  Pierre,  as  a  mean  and 
rapacious  beggar,  a  man  of  despicable  character,  and  of  no 
science,  though  he  undertook  to  give  a  novel  explanation  of 
tlic  system  of  Nature.  Vertot  was  a  favourite  autnor,  though 
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he  was  crnfnireil  as  loo  derlnmatqry  ;  and  it  was  recommended, 
that  a  thorough  pruning  of  *  the  principal  works’  in  the  French 
language  should  he  undertaken.  ‘  1  know  nobody  but  Mon- 
•  (esquieu/  said  Napoleo?!,  ‘  that  would  escape  these  curtail- 
'  ments.’  Hollin  was  pronounced  diiFuse  and  credulous;  Cre- 
vicr,  his  continuator,  dete.-t  ihlc. 

*  The  Kmperor  was  still  more  dissatisfied  with  our  French  histori¬ 
ans  ;  he  could  nut  bear  to  read  any  of  them.  **  Wdly  is  rich  in  wordi, 
and  poor  in  meaning  ;  his  continuators  are  still  worse.”  “  Our  his¬ 
tory/*  said  the  Kmiioror,  ‘‘  should  cither  be  in  four  or  five  volumes,  or 
in  a  hundred.”  lie  hail  been  acquainted  with  Oarnier,  who  continued 
Velivaiid  Vilinret ;  he  lived  in  the  basement  of  Mnimaison.  Hewn 
an  old  mar.  of  eighty,  and  lodged  in  a  small  set  of  apartments  on  the 
grouiuhtloor,  with  a  little  gallery.  Struck  with  the  officious  attentioD 
which  this  good  old  man  always  evinced  whenever  the  First  Comiil 
was  |uissing,  tlie  latter  enquired  who  he  was.  On  learning  that  it  wai 
(iurnicr,  he  cumprehended  his  motives.  **  He,  no  doubt,  imagined,’* 
said  the  Fmperi)r  pleasantly,  “  that  a  First  Consul  was  his  property, 
us  historian.  1  daresay,  however,  he  was  astonished  to  6nd  Consub 
w  here  he  had  been  aecustomed  to  see  Kings.**  Napoleon  told  him 
so  himself,  laugliing,  when  he  called  him  one  day,  and  settled  i 
gm»d  pension  on  him.  “  From  that  time,**  said  the  Kmperor,  “  the 
poor  man,  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude,  would  gladly  nave  writteo 
any  tiling  1  pleaded,  witli  all  his  heart.**  * 

Las  Cases,  Part  II.  pp  140,  1. 


In  the  <M>iirse  of  an  after-dinner  conversation  in  January 
181t»,  the  ])ersunal  liangeis  to  which  tin;  lar.pcror  had  been 
exposed,  wi  re  referred  to,  when  he  mentioned .  an  instance  in 
which  he  had,  on  a  night  reconnoitring,  been  fired  at  by  the 
r<v/W/r<  of  his  own  army,  and  only  escaped  by  throwing  hiin- 
self  flat  on  h.is  face.  The  battle  of  Ausltrlitz,  he  said,  would 
have  beeji  lost  if  he  had  attacked  six  hours  sooner.  Tlie  Rus¬ 
sians  on  tliat  «!ay  ‘  shewed  themselves  such  excellent  troops  as 

•  they  ha\e  never  appeared  since  :  the  Ilnssian  army  of  Auster- 

•  litz  would  not  have  lost  the  liatllc  of  the  IMoskwa.’  The 
Austrians  fought  best  at  Marengo  :  ‘  that  was  the  grave  of  their 
‘  valour.’  The  Prussians  made  less  resistance  at  Jena  than  had 
been  exported  from  their  high  character.  ‘  As  to  the  imdti- 

•  f tides  of  1814  and  iSl.'i,  they  were  mere  rabble  compared  to 

•  the  real  soldiers  of  Marengo,  Aiistcrlitz,  and  Jena.'  At 
Waterloo,  Murat,  he  said,  would  have  been  of  the  greaUft 
service  ;  *  he  would  have  broken  three  or  four  Faiglish  square*-* 
Wo  mu>t  find  room  in  this  place  for  the  character  given  by 
Napoleon  of  the  three  great  members  of  the  Holy  Alliancc- 

As  to  the  Kmperor  I’rancis,  hi?  good-nature  is  well  known,  aod 
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makes  him  constantly  the  dupe  of  the  designing.  His  son  will  be 
like  him. 

•  **  'Ilie  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  private  character,  it  an  honourahlcy 
good,  and  worthy  man  ;  but,  in  his  political  capacity,  he  is  naturally 
disposi'd  to  yield  to  necessity  ;  he  is  always  cominunifed  by  whosoever 
has  power  on  his  side,  and  seems  about  to  strike. 

*  **  As  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  it  a  man  infinitely  superior  t# 
these :  he  possesses  wit,  grace,  information,  is  fascinating ;  out  he  if 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  he  is  devoid  of  candour,  a  true  Greek  the  Unoer 
Empire.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  without  ideology,  real  or  as* 
suined : — aAcr  all,  it  may  only  be  a  smattering  derived  from  hit  edu* 
cation  and  his  preceptor.  **  Would  you  believe,"  said  the  Emperor, 

**  what  I  had  to  discuss  with  him  ?  fie  maintained,  that  inheritance 
was  an  abuse  in  monarchy  ;  and  1  had  to  spend  more  than  an  hour,  and 
to  employ  all  my  eloquence  and  logic,  in  proving  to  him  that  this  right 
constituted  the  peace  and  happiness  of  tne  people.  It  may  be,  too, 

that  he  was  mystifying ;  fur  he  is  cunning,  false  and  expert^. . 

lie  can  go  a  great  length.  If  1  die  here,  he  will  be  my  real  heir  in 
Europe.  1  alone  was  able  to  stop  him  with  his  deluge  of  Tartars. 
The  crisis  is  great,  and  will  have  lusting  effects  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  especially  upon  Constantinople:  he  was  solicitous  with  me 
for  the  possession  of  it.  1  have  had  much  coaxing  on  this  subject; 
but  1  constantly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  That  empire,  shattered  aa 
it  appeared,  would  constantly  have  remained  a  point  of  separation 
between  us  :  it  was  the  marsh  that  prevented  my  right  being  turnecL 
As  to  Greece,  it  is  another  matter  !'  *’  Las  Cases,  Part  11.  pp  300,  1. 

We  have  thus  given  a  fair  representation  of  the  varied  con¬ 
tents  of  these  volumes,  and  we  must  now  revert  to  the  queation 
which  w  e  proposed  at  the  commencement.  What  is  the  hi.stoHcal 
value  of  these  publications?  To  determine  this  point  satis- 
factorily,  a  range  of  examination  and  comparison  would  be 
requisite,  into  w  hich  we  cannot  at  present  enter.  On  a  general 
review  wc  should  say,  that  something  has  been  gained  in  the 
way  of  elucidation,  but  not  much.  The  conversation  and  the 
composition  of  Napoleon  are  spirited  and  instructive;  but  he  is 
i)v  no  means  on  a  level,  as  an  historian,  with  Cresar  and 
hrederic  the  Great.  Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  in 
these  collections,  the  traces  of  a  master-mind.  The  intense 
activity  of  intellect,  the  acute  and  comprehensive  view  of  men 
and  things,  the  rapid  and  tenacious  seizure  of  strong  points, 
which  were  the  undoubted  characteristics  of  *  the  man  of 

thousand  thrones,*  will  all  be  instjmtiy  recognised  in  these 
I'ages.  How  far  they  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine  expressioim 
uf  leding  and  intention,  is  a  matter  too  problematical  for  ux 
to  solve.  There  is  a  singular  speech  ascribed  to  liini  by  Las 
f'ascH,  which  has,  in  our  view,  much  the  air  of  a  fabrication, 
which,  if  correctly  cited,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  Hntsh- 
pfxiincn  of  deceptive  statement.  He  is  made  to  affirm,  that 
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if  he  had  been  successful  in  his  invasion  of  Enp;li\nd,  he  would 
have  maintained  the  character  of  a  disinterested  liberator:  *  not 

•  a  contrihation  xcould  hai'c  been  exacted  :*  and  a  receneralion 
of  Europe,  on  principles  strictly  republican^  woulu  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  cordial  fraterniaution  of  lilngland  and  France. 
Had  this  been  held  out  by  way  of  political  bait,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  piece  of  venial  finesse;  but,  in  the  circumstance 
under  which  it  was  spoken,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  the 
effect  either  of  habitual  disingenuousness,  or  of  unaccountable 
self-delusion,  lie  is  elsewhere  cited  as  stating,  that  *  his  re- 

•  publican  faith  had  vanished  on  the  violation  of  the  choice  of 

•  the  people,  by  the  Diiectory,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 

•  Aboukir;*  and  tlie  extract  from  his  own  Memoirs  which  we 
have  previously  given,  evidently  proves  that  his  intentions  had 
been  directed,  not  to  republican,  but  to  imperial  ‘  regenc- 

•  nition.* 

The  tmnslation  is  respectably  executed,  but  betrays  frequent 
marks  of  haste. 


Art.  111.  1.  Don  Carlos  :  or  Persecution.  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acti. 

Ry  Lord  John  Katsell.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  120.  Price 

4*.  6d.  London.  1822. 

2.  Werner,  A  Tragedy.  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  188.  Price 

5».  (>d.  London.  1828. 

W  F  have  included  these  two  poems  under  one  head,  not  for 
**  the  purpose  of  contrasting  their  merits,  which  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  nor  with  any  intention  to  indulge  in  that  comparative  cri¬ 
ticism  which  is  the  easiest,  but  the  shallowest  and  least  satisfac¬ 
tory  uuhIc  of.  deciding  upon  the  fair  claims  of  an  author.  The 
whole  amount  of  dill’erence  between  any  two  w  riters  who  may 
afford  |H)ints  for  comparison,  is  often  mistaken  for  inferiority  in 
one  of  them,  because  the  specific  qualities  are  overlooked,  w  hich 
do  not  fall  under  the  terms  of  the  parallel ;  and  yet,  these  may 
constitute  the  proper  merit  of  the  production  which  is  judged 
the  inferior.  We  have  placed  these  two  dramatic  poems  toge¬ 
ther,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  disposing  of  tnem  both  in 
i»nc  articb*,  and  because,  being  published  nearly  at  the  same 
inomeut,  they  have  natur.dly  come  to  be  talked  of  together, 
and  are  found  on  every  bookseller’s  table  in  each  other’s 
company. 

Hut,  having  tlie  names  of  these  two  noblemen  placed  injuxta- 
|H)sition  before  us,  w  e  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  moral  contrast 
which  they  actually  present.  We  speak  of  them  both,  of 
couisc,  iu  their  public  chaiactcr — of  the  Biographer  of  Ixird 
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William  Russell,  as  compared  with  the  Autlior  of  Don  Juan  ; 
of  tlie  patriotic  senator,  as  compared  with  the  self-expatriated 
absentee;  of  the  constitutional  champion  of  a  nation’s  rights,  in 
contrast  with  the  anti-social  ‘  liberal’  who  has  snapp^  asunder 
even*  relation  that  bound  him  to  his  country.  It  is  im(H)ssible 
to  oj)en  a  new  production  coming  from  the  pen  of  either  of  the 
two,  with  indifference;  but  the  respective  feelings  of  interest 
are  widely  diH'erent.  In  the  case  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
reader  8  expectation  is  less  highly  excited ;  we  confess  that  our 
prevailing  feeling  was,  an  anxiety  that  he  should  be  found  not  to 
nave  committed  his  judgement  by  the  publication.  For,  as  to 
the  precise  rank  which  the  noble  Author  may  be  able  to  claim 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet,  it  may  well  be  to  him  an 
inferior  consideration.  lie  may  dispense  with  a  poet’s  fame, 
and  still  feel  secure  of  a  lofty  reputation.  But  Lord  Byron  is 
a  poet  or  nothing.  He  has  staked  every  thing  on  his  literary 
fame.  His  genius  is  all  that  stands  between  him  and  infamy. 
And  so  pre-eminent  is  his  genius,  and  so  notorious  his  abuse 
of  it,  that  by  no  new  publication  is  he  likely  evej*  to  raise 
higher  the  admiration  of  his  talents,  or  to  sink  himself  lower  as 
u  iiuiu  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  good. 

Don  Carlos  has  not  disappointed  us.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
faultless  tragedy,  nor  does  it  possess  the  highest  degree  of 
dramatic  interest.  The  characters  are  ably  conceived,  and  the 
subject  is  well  chosen ;  but  a  want  of  dramatic  skill  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  management  of  the  plot.  The  whole  story  and 
its  issue  are  toq  soon  luiticipated  by  the  reader.  There  is  also 
a  want  of  that  dramatic  eloquence-which  constitutes  the  main 
charm  of  this  most  didicult  species  of  composition.  Such  are 
the  faults  of  tlie  poem,  which  has  nevertheless  redeeming  qua¬ 
lities.  It  contains  much  genuine  poetry,  several  very  tine 
scenes,  is  full  of  noble  sentiments,  and  has  an  excellent  moral 
tendency. 

The  facts  on  which  the  drama  is  founded,  are  briefly  these. 
A^ut  the  year  1555,  several  Spanish  Lutherans  having  got 
printed,  out  of  Spain,  copies  of  the  Bible  in  Spanish,  which 
were  introduced  into  that  country,  the  Inquisition  took  alarm 
at  the  progress  made  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  arrested  many 
Lutherans,  and  in  1559,  celebrated  two at  Vallado¬ 
lid.  At  the  former  of  these,  the  prince,  Don  ('arlos,  then  a 
presideil;  and  it  is  affimied  by  Llorente,  that  he  conceived 
from  that  time  a  violent  hatred  against  the  Inquisition.  About 
years  after,  lie  first  formed  a  project  of  secretly  withdraw¬ 
ing  himself  to  Flanders;  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of 
assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  esta- 
hlibhing  there  religious  liberty.  His  designs  were,  liowever. 
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discoTeml  ;  he  was  charged  with  high  treason  and  tlic  inten- 
lion  of  parricide,  and  found  j^uilty  by  a  special  coiniuission 
named  by  the  King,  who,  when  his  council  recommended  the 
Heir  to  the  throne  to  the  royal  clemency,  i)lea(ltd  his  con¬ 
science  as  forbidding  him  to  spare  his  son.  Don  Carlos  died 
^|K)ison,  administered  to  him  by  command  of  the  i*rince  of 
EtoH^  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  King.  His  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  I^rotestant  faith  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
real  occasion  of  his  death.  To  tliese  circumstances,  l.ord  John 
Russell  has  added  the  slenderly  supported  fact  of  an  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos  to  tlie  Queen  liis  mother-in- 
law,  who  han  been  at  first  betrothed  to  him  ;  and  he  makes  the 
Inciuisition  interfere  in  the  trial  of  the  Prince.  The  character 
of  Don  Carlos  also  is  imaginary. 

The  whole  of  the  above  circumstances — the  design  of  the 
Prince,  its  discovery,  his  heretical  leaning,  his  attachment  to 
the  Queen,  are  disclosed  in  the  first  scene,  in  a  conversation 
between  two  of  the  Inquisitors,  lie  is  brought  to  trial  in  the 
third  act;  he  escapes  Iroin  his  cell  at  the  end  <  f  the  foqrth ; 
and  being  betrayed  and  brought  back,  is  poisoned,  and  dies  in 
the  fifth.  The  worst  scene  in  the  drama  is  that  in  which  Dun 
Carlos  is  wounded,  and  in  which  a  long,  formal  confession  is 
extorted  from  him  in  the  article  of  death  !>y  his  unnatural 
father.  Instead  of  aiiy  further  analysis  of  the  drama,  we  shall 
give  a  few'  extracts  in  support  of  the  commendation  which  it 
justly  merits. 

The  follow  ing  is  part  of  tlie  King's  soliloquy  on  first  re¬ 
ceiving  a  mysterious  intimation  of  his  son’s  criminal  designs. 

■ - ‘  The  boy ! 

Jlotv  have  1  tended  him  from  infancy 
To  be  my  oge’a  slatf;  thinking  to  rest 
On  liim  my  heavier  cares,  und  curtained  schemes 
Big  with  the  glories  of  a  future  age: 

And  now  he  is  a  vulture,  hovering  o’er  me, 

Watching  my  death  to  feed  on  my  remains. 

The  |>ooplc  cry  :  “  There  is  the  prince  shall  reign 
When  Philip  is  no  more  old  nurses  bless 
His  beardless  face,  and  silly  children  toss 
Their  tiny  caps  into  the  air ;  w  hilc  1 
Am  met  by  frigid  reverence,  passive  awe, 

That  fears,  yet  dares  not  own  itself  for  fear  ; 

As  though  the  public  hangman  stalked  behind  me. 

And  this  it  is  to  reign — to  gain  men's  hate. 

Thus  for  the  future  monarch,  Fancy  weaves 
A  spotless  robe,  entwines  his  sceptre  round 
Witu  Ho\v*ry  garlands,  places  on  his  head 
A  crown  of  laurels,  wliilc  the  weary  present, 
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Don  Car/oit.--^lVerHer, 

Like  a  8ta)e  riddle  or  a  laft-yoar*!  fashion, 

Carries  no  grace  with  it.  Base,  Tulgar  world  ! 

*Tis  thus  that  men  for  ever  live  in  hope* 

And  he  that  has  done  nothings  is  held  forth 
As  capable  of  all  things.  Poor  weak  herd  \ 

Heaven  save  me  from  the  breath  of  their  applause !' 

In  the  subsequent  scene,  he  questions  a  lady  attending  on 
the  Queen,  as  to  her  majesty’s  de|>ortnieiit  in  the  prince’s 
|)rest*nce. 

*  Leonora.  Then,  sire,  behold  the  truth. 

Her  usual  air  ap|)eani  as  if  she  mocked 
The  state  she  wears  ;  the  jewels  of  the  crown 
But  shade  her  lustre ;  all  tlie  royal  pomp 
Makes  her  not  proud,  but  sad  :  the  dignity 
That  doth  bcht  Castile,  she  costs  aside. 

As  if  it  soiled  her  purity  of  heart: 

But  if  Don  Carlos  in  her  presence  stands, 

Then  like  a  statue  starting  into  life. 

Her  cheeks  blush  deep  with  rosy  streams  ;  her  eyes 
Glow  with  unusual  fires ;  her  arm,  her  hand. 

No  longer  move  with  langour :  all  her  frame 
In  animated  gesture  speaks  the  soul ; 

I'hough  still  her  timid  modesty  of  mind 
Tempers  with  grace  the  beauty  of  her  mien. 

*  Philip.  She  welcomes  him  ? 

*  Leonora.  Yes,  sire,  such  welcome  gives 

As  when  upon  the  dark  blank  world  the  sun 
Pours  forth  his  beams  ;  when  undistinguished  space 
(•rows  rich  with  meaning ;  hill,  and  laae,  and  plain 
Glitter  in  new-born  lignt,  and  hail  the  doy  : — 

Such  is  the  queen,  when  to  our  quiet  hours 
Don  Carlos  gives  his  leisure. 

‘  Philip.  It  is  well ; 

She  should  rejoice  to  see  our  royal  son  : 

ISay,  dous  he  ever  speak  to  her  alone  ? 

‘  Leonora.  N^,  gracious  sire,  that  were  to  my  rcproacli : 

My  omce  here  is  to  attend  the  queen  ; 

Never  to  leave  her  presence ;  and  to  break 
’^I'hat  rule,  so  long  os  I  can  hold  my  station. 

Were  to  l^tray  my  duty,  soil  my  race. 

None  ever  yet,  of  countrymen,  or  friends. 

Or  childish  playmates  of  her  infancy. 

Or  near  relations  of  your  royal  blood. 

Have  ever  spoken  to  the  queen  alone; 

Nor  have  I  missed  a  gesture  or  a  word. 

Or  failed,  when  reason  was,  to  bear  the  talc 
Unto  your  majesty. 
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«  Philip,  '  ;  ’I  is  well : 

Say  now— I  would  no  more— 1  fain  would  know 
Not  that  these  things  which  you  have  told  to  me 
Excite  a  thought  unworthy  of  the  queen. 

Or  can  the  least  unhinge  my  stedfast  love 
And  anchored  trust  in  her  fidelity. — 

Far  from  us  all  suspicion  !  but  ’tis  well 

That  I,  the  king,  stiould  know  the  slightest  sign, 

The  breath  of  air,  or  creaking  of  a  door, 

That  passes  iu  my  court/ — 

The  lines  we  have  marked  in  italics,  are  exquisitely  pic- 
iures(|ue :  nothing  can  be  more  elegant  then  the  simile,  and  a 
poet  might  envy  the  Author  the  f^icitous  expression  iu  this 
passage.  The  harsh,  proud,  unfeeling  character  of  King  Philip 
18  well  sustained.  In  the  following  scene,.  Valdez,  the  chief 
inquisitor,  has  solicited  an  audienee  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
iniormation  against  the  Prince. 

*  Philip,  Good  father,  speak  ;  I  am  not  weak  of  mind. 

Say,  have  1  ruled  in  the  two  hemispheres 
For  twenty  years,  and  never  met  reverse  ? 

(treat  as  our  victories,  high  as  our  name. 

Proud  as  our  empire  stands  above  the  rest. 

Heaven  hot  not  yet  forgotten  to  chastise, 

To  save  our  soul  from  overweening  pride  ; 

But  never  were  we  so  puft  up  with  tame. 

As  not  to  bear  the  rod  with  humbleness. — 

Remember  you  when  our  great  armament 
Sailed  from  our  shore  to  conquer  uud  convert 
England,  rebellious  to  its  God  f 

*  Vald!z*  1  do. 

A  time  of  cruel  memory  ;  our  ships 
Collected  in  our  jKirts  by  years  of  toil, 

The  mighty 'preparations  of  our  realm. 

Our  implements  of  battle,  all  the  pomp 
Of  naval  war  which  vainly  had  been  deemed 
Invincible,  were  scattered  to  the  winds  ; 

Our  lofly  expectations  sunk  for  ever. 

And,  worst  of  all,  our  bravest  chivalry. 

The  hopes  of  Christendom,  tlie  strength  of  Spain, 
Shroudenl  in  waves  or  chained  in  English  dungeons. 

*  PhUip.  Yet  when  this  hitter  draught,  this  killing  potion 

Was  all  distilled  into  one  dreadful  word. 

And  jKJured  at  once  into  my  ear — that  word 
No  less  than  Ruin, — showed  1  then,  Valdez, 

A  weakness  unbecoming  of  a  man, 

A  Christian,  and  a  king  f 
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Yallii.  No— iovereign  lord, 

I  do  remember  well  on  tlmt  tad  day. 

When  all  Madrid  was  teart,  and  your  whole  people 
Scciucd  like  a  widowed  queen  ;  the  metteoger 
Came  to  your  majesty  when,  in  the  church, 

You  ttill  prayed  heaven  for  good  tuccett ;  the  tale 
Wat  dreadful,  but  your  royu  countenance 
Took  not  the  print  of  woe  {  your  voice  august 
Nor  fell  nor  falter'd  when,  in  brief  reply. 

Calmly  you  said ;  **  I  did  not  send  my  troopt 
To  combat  with  the  elements.”  Such  proof 
Of  pious  resignation  awifl  was  known. 

And  half  the  anguish  of  the  wound  was  saved 
By  iron  constancy  :  for  fortitude 
Rewards  itself,  and  dries  the  stream  of  grief 
In  its  own  source,  the  mind. 

Philip.  In  fortitude 

Our  nation  ever  was  pre-eminent. 

But  most  of  all  it  doth  become  a  king, 

To  stand  aloof  from  common  sympathies. 

We  have  a  separate  life ;  the  place  we  hold. 

We  hold  from  heaven  ;  we  should  free  ourselves 
From  cumbrous  trammels  of  humanity 
That  bind  men  down  to  earth  :  we  stand  on  high, 

As  Muley  Hassan,  that  o'erlooks  the  plain 
Of  fair  Grenada,  or  those  mightier  hills 
Our  soldiers  speak  of,  hiding  half  the  sky 
Of  Indian  Peru,  which  view  unchanged 
The  change  of  seasons,  while  the  vale  below 
Shows  all  vicissitude :  speak  on. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  the  King,  striving  to 

master  and  conceal  the  feelings  of  agonizing  suspicion  which 

aptate  him,  thanks  the  Inquisitor  for  his  zem. 

*  Philip,  You  have  our  thanks' 

For  all  the  love  and  wakeful  vigilance 
You  shew  in  our  behalf :  but  if  .'tis  false, 

As  by  my  rc^al  crown  1  deem  it  is. 

You  go  not  free  from  blame;  and  mark  my  words : 

There  are  some  busy  spirits  in  the  world. 

Whose  tempers  in  the  natural  food  of  life 
Lack  aliment,  as  ships  whose  sails  in  calm 
Flap  to  and  fro,  and  waste  their  action ;  souls 
Whose  order  is  disturbance ;  they  must  find 
Or  make  a  plot,  and  should  they  fail  to  raise 
The  subject  ’gainst  the  prince,  they  move  the  prince 
To  vex  the  subject:  black  unnatural  treasons 
Rise  at  their  bidding :  spirits,  dark  as  hell, 

Foul  murders,  sacril^,  conspiracy 
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Wait  at  tlieir  beck,  and  instant  on  their  call, 

People  the  earth  with  horrors :  there  arc  others, 

Chapmen  of  human  life,  whose  trade  is  blood, 

W'ho  like  the  Toropire  lire,  and  suck  their  breath 
From  the  stern  scaffold,  where  their  comrades’  heads 
Lie  bathed  in  gore— oh,  think  on  this  and  doubt ! — 

But  say  the  queen— what  said  you  of  the  queen  ? 

*  Valdcx.  Nothing,  my  liege ;  nothing  has  been  deposed 

That  may  affect  the  queen. 

*  Philip.  'Tis  well,  V’^aldcz  : 

For  if  there  had,  the  villain  should  have  died, 

Who  dared  to  aim  his  arrows  at  a  star 
Pure  as  the  heaven  she's  made  for ;  it  is  well. 

‘  Valdh.  But  for  the  prince,  sire. — 

*  Philip.  For  the  prince,  Vald<^z, 

I  will  myself  take  instant  cognizance 
Whence  the  report  has  risen  ;  if  there  be 
In  this  grave  ciiarge  ever  so  little  truth, 

We  need  your  counsel :  but  if  some  vile  slave 
lias  coim^  the  calumny  to  gain  our  ear, 

Tho  utmost  rigour  of  the  extremest  rack 

Shall  tear  his  limbs:  his  joints  shall  agonize 

Quite  to  the  verge  of  life ;  he  shall  repay 

The  torture  that  his  barbarous  treachery 

Already  has  indicted  upon  roe.  [^Exit. 

*  Valiltx.  Farewell 

Thou  great  example  of  serenity ! 

The  hill  whose  top  beholds  without  a  change 
The  change  of  seasoh  ;  thou,  whose  mind  is  free 
From  cumbrous  trammels  of  humanity. 

These  great  men  of  the  earth  affect  a  wisdom 
Their  closer  life  belies ;  sit  wrapt  in  clouds 
Of  mystery  that  cheat  the  distant  eye. 

But  cannot  blunt  the  near  observer's  glance. 

Destroy  their  people;  stedfast  as  the  oak. 

They  hear  the  tempest :  but  if  touched  thero8elves» 

In  their  least  joint,  by  a  slight  breath  of  air. 

They  tremble  like  the  reed— oh,  magnanimity  !* 

In  an  interview  between  the  King  and  Don  Carlos,  previous 
lo  his  apprehension,  a  description  is  given  by  the  Prince,  of  the 
nuto-da-Je  at  Valladolid. 


•  Carlos.  The  talc  b  long  to  tell, 

But  with  your  pleasure,  my  whole  mind  and  soul. 
As  b  affects  your  state,  shall  be  unrolled. 

*  Philip.  Give  roc  your  utmost  conddence— proceed  ! 

^  I  do  remember  well— too  well,  alas, 

My  age  but  scarce  fourteen,  your  royal  self 
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Absent  in  llamUTs,  1  was  bid  preside 
Ai  !l>e  ^rreat  Act  of  Faith  to  be  performed 
In  fair  Valladolid  :  at  that  green  age 
(^uite  new  to  life,  nor  yet  aware  ofdcath, 

The  8t)lemn  pomp  ainuscil  my  carclesa  mind. 

Hut  wlien  tiie  dismal  tragedy  began, 

1  low  were  my  feelings  changed  and  clouded  !  first 
Caine  there  a  skeleton,  upon  its  bead 
A  can  with  painted  tlames;  this  thing  had  been 
A  lady  who  throughout  her  life  had  boruc 
A  name  unsullied;  twenty  years  hud  post 
Since  her  remains  had  rested  in  the  ground. 

And  now  by  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office, 

'I'he  dull  disgusting  mass  of  whitened  bone 
That  once  had  been  her  garment,  was  dug  up 
To  clear  some  flaw  in  her  theology. 

Then  came  a  learned  priest,  his  name  Cazalla  ; 

With  countenance  serene,  and  calm  devotion, 
lie  walked  to  death,  and  as  he  passed  me  by, 

With  earnest  manner  he  entreated  me 

For  his  poor  sister  s  offspring ;  she  condemned 

To  prison  for  her  life,  and  loss  of  goods. 

While  twelve  unhappy  children  were  bereft 
Of  parents  and  of  food  ;  I  wept,  and  thought 
Of  the  poor  orphans. 

•  Philip.  You  should  have  rejoiced 

To  think  so  many  infant  souls  were  saved 
Perversion. 

Cnrlox,  How  }  rejoice  !  not  to  have  wept 

Were  then  impossible  ;  I  sobbed  for  pity. 

Ilut  soon  a  sterner  sight  braced  up  my  nerves. 

Rigid  with  horror,  fur  the  murderous  pile 
Was  lighted  for  the  sacrifice  :  unmoved. 

The  Cirent  Inquisitor  belield  his  victims. 

Cazalla  too  was  undisturbed  :  the  mind 
Might  fairly  doubt  which  of  the  two  were  judge. 

And  which  the  culprit,  save  that  gleams  of  joy 
Like  one  who  sees  his  haven,  spread  their  light 
Upon  Cu2alla*s  face.  .  The  flames  burst  fortri. 

And  with  slow  torture  singed  tlie  limbs  of  liioi. 

Who  seemed  alone  amid  the  multitude 
To  be  unconscious  of  this  earthly  hell. 

But  as  we  looked  amazed,  sudden  he  rushed 
From  forth  the  flames,  and  while  by*standera  fled 
In  sudden  panic,  bore  from  off  a  heap 
Frctli  store  of  wood,  upbraiding  the  weak  wretch 
Who  stood  beside  it ;  ttiis  he  flung  amain 
Upon  the  pile,  and  raising  high  his  voice, 

Fxcluimed,  Farewell !  thou  ainful  worid,  flwewell ! 
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Yc  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  farewell  I 
Welcome  my  God  !  welcome  eternal  life  !** 

*  Philip*  Blasphemous  error  ! — could  this  heretic 

Have  hope  of  heaven  f 

*  Carlos*  Such  was  his  belief ; 

Perhaps  mistaken. 

*  Philip,  Prince,  did  I  hear  you  right  > 

Perhaps  mistaken  ? 

*  Carlos*  Patience  a  little  while  ; 

Y'ou  sliall  know  all  mv  thoughts.  Caxalla,  he 
That  stood  so  tall  before  me  in  the  strength 
Of  a  high  soul,  w'as  now  a  cinder,  tost 
And  scattered  by  the  air  :  but  there  was  more 
Of  this  too  dreadful  {uigcant.  I  beheld 
Fourteen  of  our  poor  brethren  suffer  death 
From  Ckiu*s  descendants. 

,  Philip*  Peace,  prince  ! 

*  Carlos*  1  have  done 

My  narrative,  but  that  1  should  have  told, 

That  ere  the  hecatomb  began,  Valdez, 

As  (ireat  Inquisitor,  tendered  an  oath 
Which  1  unwilling  took.  1  thereby  swore 
If  ever  I  should  see,  or  hear,  or  know. 

By  any  means,  of  aught  concerned  the  faith. 

Of  friend  or  stranger,  parent,  brother,  son, 

1  should  reveal  the  same  without  delay 
Unto  the  Holy  Office ;  that  dark  oath 
I  took,  but  thanks  to  heaven,  1  broke. 

*  Philip*  Y'ou  broke! 

*  Carlos*  More  than  a  thousand  times :  the  horrid  glare 

Of  that  dread  sacrihee  fell  on  my  mind. 

And  drove  the  senses  from  my  brain ;  my  thought 
Hung  on  the  place  where  virtue  had  been  slain, 
Wliere  1  had  oecn  a  chief  of  murderers. 

Long  while  I  suffered  ;  still  by  day  and  night 
The  features  of  Cazalla,  old  and  grey. 

With  mildness  mingling  somewhat  of  reproach, 
Haunted  my  couch,  nor  could  I  gain  relief  ^ 

Till  1  sought  out  the  wretched  seats  of  those 
W*ho  err  in  faith,  and  feel  themselves  impelled 
To  seek  for  heaven  by  martyrdom  on  earth. 

*  Philip*'  You  sought  them  out!  you  should  have  hated  them. 

*  Carlos*  Many  of  these  I  have  assisted,  bade 

Them  dy  this  perilous  air  of  Spain,  conversed 
With  several  of  their  leaders,  viewed  their  lives 
Pure  as  the  light;  their  faith  still  stedfast  worshipped 
Christ  and  the  book  of  life.  Forgive  roe,  father, 

1  could  not,  can  not,  will  not  hate  these  men. 
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•  Philip,  You  hate  them  not — you,  prince  of  Spain ! 

•  Carlos,  Alaa! 

1  Inotv  how  scruples  of  lliis  hue  ofTond 

The  eyes  of  Spanish  rulers  ;  1  have  weighed  * 

Kuch  separate  argument,  conned  one  by  one 
The  reasons  that  our  church  puts  furtli  to  spur 
Her  sons  to  persecution. 

*  Philip,  Call  it  not 

By  that  unworthy  name,  nor  if  it  6t 
A  child  like  you  should  mount  the  judgment-seat 
To  censure  policy  which  Spain  has  deemed 
'^rhe  way  of  health,  by  sages  pointed  out 
To  Ferdinand  the  Catholic — approved 
Hy  counsellors  grown  grey  in  the  state’s  service, 

Hy  saints  and  martyrs  of  our  holy  church, 

Hy  the  pope’s  wise  decree  iofolliblc, 

In  fine  by  God  himself. 

‘  Carlos,  That  1  deny. 

‘  Philip,  Don  Carlos,  hold  your  peace. 

•  CarL^,  King,  I  have  drunk 

The  stream  of  revelation  at  its  source : 

That  book,  to  common  eyes  denied,  to  me 
Hy  Osina’s  reverend  bishop,  my  preceptor, 

•  Was  early  given  ;  best  ana  dearest  gift 
That  man  can  give  to  man,  becoming  thus 
The  minister  of  God,  and  angel-likc 
Carrying  glad  tidings  to  the  immortal  soul: 

'I'herc  have  1  read,  assisted  by  the  lore 
Of  ray  dear  master  ;  there  too  have  1  read 
Alone  and  unassisted,  late  at  night. 

And  early  in  the  morning,  words  of  peace. 

Forgiveness  cv’n  for  sin  ;  brotherly  love. 

And  charity  that  beareth,  hopeth  all ; 

I  found  and  wept  with  joy ;  but  to  this  hour 
Find  I  no  precept  that  commissions  man 
To  slay  his  erring  brother. 

*  Philip,  Prince,  beware! 

Dread  my  displeasure. 

*  Carlos,  1  dread  heaven’s  much  more  ; 

And  strongly  armed  with  truth,  I  dare  proclaim 
The  Inquisition  murderous  tyrant. 

‘  Philip,  Peace, 

Thou  bold  blasphemer  I  most  unworthy  thou 

'Fo  fill  the  throne,  or  even  to  tread  the  soil 

Of  Christian  Spain.*  pp.  36-^2. 

e  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract :  it  is  a  convcria- 
bon  between  the  Chief  Inquisitor  and  another  of  the  Holy 
Office.  ^ 
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*  Carlos, 


‘  Philip, 
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•  Ltictro, 
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It  this  the  plan 

You  mean  to  act  on  ? 

*  Valdez.  Yesl  why  look  you  pale 

*  Lucero,  I  wonder  much  how  you  can  furite  a  scheme 

So  deadly,  so  pertidious  !-^ow  1  shudder  ! 

Have  you  no  feeling  for  a  father's  pangs  ? 

A  son  so  young  ? 

‘  Valdtz,  Feelings  !  No,  none  ! — why  should  I  ? 

Is  not  each  warmer  motion  of  the  blood, 

Nay,  all  the  innocent  and  pure  affections. 
Conjugal  tenderness,  parental  love,  ' 

The  great  command  oi  nature  that  encircles, 

In  one  dear  nest  a  brood  of  infant  loves. 

Beneath  a  mother's  wing  ;  the  cherished  bonds 
That  turn  mere  habitation  into  home, 

'I'o  us  prohibited  I  Is  it  not  thus. 

And  can  you  hesitate  ? 

*  Lucero.  '  Fis  so,  indeed  ; 

Yet  we  are  human. 

‘  Faldez.  List  awhile,  Lucero  ; 

I  once  was  human  ;  had  a  heart  os  soil 
To  sensible  impressions,  tears  as  ouick 
To  flow  for  misery,  and  a  spirit  as  nigh 
To  right  the  injured  as  a  man  can  have  : 

My  parents  chained  me  to  the  church  ;  but  yet 
No  oath  within  my  power  could  bar  the  way 
To  natural  affections;  and  1  loved — 

Spare  me  the  rest.  I  triumphed  o'er  a  passion. 
As  pure,  as  fervent,  and  as  well  returned, 

As  e'er  bound  heart  to  heart :  1  triumphed — yes, 
I  triumphed  ;  but  the  ffre  burnt  inwards,  till 
My  soul  grew'  hard  with  suffering:  1  became 
A  being  but  half  human  :  sense  and  reason, 
Ambition  too  remained,  but  kindlier  feelings, 
Fdial,  fraternal,  friendly,  all  were  dead  : 

1  woke  from  agony,  and  found  my  breast 
Of  marble. 

*  Lucero.  Your  young  feelings  raged  too  w'ildly 

We  have  our  precept,  but  we  nave  our  practice; 
And  few  indeed  of  our  most  saintly  men 
Uenounce  all  worldly  pleasures  ;  it  is  well 
If  we  prescr^’e  the  outward  show  of  strictness. 

•  yaldrz.  And  think  ye  then  that  I  could  bear  to  be 

A  slave  dependant  on  the  idle  tongue 
Of  bawds  nod  chamberworoen  ^  Could  I  creep 
Idke  a  low  felon  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Belying  by  my  steps  the  garb  I  wore  ? 

Dio  I  not  see  that  our  least  frailties 
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Were  by  the  world  permitted  but  to  brin|; 
Ourselves  in  disrepute,  and  weak  subjection 
To  those  who  hold  the  rod  in  terror  o'er  us  ? 

If  in  our  body  some  frail  vessel  err, 

The  world  declares  it  suits  not  with  our  cloth. 
Does  not  become  our  holy  garb  and  office : 
While  this  same  generous  world  absolves  itself. 
As  if  a  sword  aiui  clonk  might  plead  in  bar 
To  all  impeachment  of  morality, 

And  'twere  a  strange  unnatural  circumstance 
For  priest  to  sin,  or  layman  to  be  pure. 

I.ucero,  It  is  indeed  their  custom,  yet  our  brethren 
Suffer  the  raillery,  and  seek  the  sin. 

VaUfz.  That  would  not  I  !  mine  was  a  soul  sent  forth 
To  soar  or  burst :  1  could  not  trail  along 
A  thing  for  Scorn  to  buHet  with  his  foot, 

Or  Pride  to  glance  at  with  his  withering  eye  : 
But  since  I  wore  the  cowl,  it  was  my  care 
To  make  it  honoured  :  every  exercise 
Of  harsh  injunction,  fasts  beyond  the  rule 
Of  the  fantastic  saint  who  built  his  school 
Of  stoic  wisdom  'mid  the  rocks  and  wilds. 
Perpetual  meditation,  fervent  prayer. 
Self-chastisement,  all  tliat  a  man  can  do 
To  make  himself  a  spirit,  1  have  done. 

Luerro.  I  know  it  well  :  your  fame  of  holiness 
Was  bruited  through  all  Spain.  . 

Valdfz.  It  was  my  aim^ 

And  1  obtained  it :  not  for  empty  glory  ; 

For  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion. 

One  still  remained,  ond  grew  till  its  tidl  plant 
Struck  root  in  every  6brc  of  my  heart. 

It  wus  ambition  ;  not  the  mean  desire 
Of  rank  or  title,  but  great  glorious  sway 
O  er  multitudes  of  minds. 

Lucero.  That  you  have  gained. 

I  aJdfz,  I  have  indeed,  and  why  ?  Fll  tell  thee  why. 
The  feebleness  of  common  man  proceeds 
From  hosts  of  appetites  that  tear  the  soul 
With  mingled  purpose  :  his  resolves  are  weak, 

1 1  is  vision  cloudeu  ;  but  my  appetites 
Were  in  one  potent  essence  concentrate ; 

I  neither  loved,  nor  feasted,  nor  played  dice : 
I'owcr  was  my  feast,  my  mistress,  and  my  game. 
Thus  have  I  acted  with  a  will  entire. 

And  wreathed  the  passions  that  distracted  others 
Into  a  sceptre  for  myself. 

M  Z 


‘  Lucero, 


All  S|KUti 

Ocsireii  you  loop  may  keep  it,  to  preserve 
Our  faith  entire. 

•  Valdez,  Aye  ;  and  I  will  lon^  keep  it. 

Ilut  if  Don  Curios  reigns,  who  shall  preserve 
The  faith  of  Spain  }  and  shall  w  e  stand  to  weigh 
Kuch  grain  and  scruple  of  morality. 

When  our  great  temple  shakes  !  Shall  w’c  not  rusli 
And  slay  the  sacrilegious  enemy 
With  his  own  firebrand  ?  Trust  the  charge  to  me  ; 
lie  mine  the  guilt ;  1  feel  not  for  the  pangs 
Of  those  who  made  me  wretched.  I  can  hear 
To  see  the  atlections  blasted  ;  so  were  mine. 

Men  bid  us  be  of  stone  ;  now  let  them  find 
We  arc  so.* 

These  extracts,  nnti  we  do  not  give  them  as  the  (iiiest  pas¬ 
sages.  will  amply  substantiate  the  <»pinlon  expressed  as  to  the 
talent  displayed  in  this  poem.  We  abstain  from  minor  criti¬ 
cism.  I.ord  John  Uussell  terms  it  *  an  attempt  at  a  play.’  If 
it  is  his  tirst  attempt,  it  must  l»e  considered  as  alfording  a  hril- 
liant  promise  of  future  excellence.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will 
certainly  not  detniet  from  his  Lordship’s  literary  reputation; 
while  both  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  well 
become  this  worthy  scion  of  the  House  of  Uusseli,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  ilefeiulers  of  our  religious  liberties. 

Werner  is  by  far  the  least  dull  of  all  Ia)«^d  Dvron’s  tragedies: 
the  story  is  extremely  interesting,  and  the  cliaiacters  highly 
dramatic.  Hut  neither  the  story  nor  the  characters  are  Ins  own. 
Ilis  Lordship  frankly  avows,  that  the  dnunn  is  taken  entirely 
from  a  tale  by  Miss  Harriet  Lee,  which  appeared  many  years 
ago  in  a  work  entitled  **  Caiderbury  Tales.”  And  not  only  the 
plan,  Imt  the  language  of  many  parts  of  the  story  has  been 
adopted  in  the  poem.  All  the  merit,  therefore,  to  w  hich  Lord 
Hyron  can  lay  claim,  is  that  of  having  dramatised  the  story,  and 
turned  it  into  a  tolerable  play.  .As  hisIiOrdsbip  is  an  idle  man, 
he  miglit  have  been  worse  employed  ;  and  lie  deserves  the 
thanks  o(  at  least  one  individual  for  this  exercise  of  his  inge¬ 
nuity.  It  has  raiseil  to  life  a  defunct  copyright,  and  put  a  for¬ 
gotten  novtl  again  into  circulation.  Kruilzner  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  production.  It  is  between  sixteen  ami  twenty 
years  since  wo  read  it ;  and  it  left  a  very  strong  impression  of 
the  \\  riterV  superior  faculties  and  reach  of  thought.  I'he  spell 
w  hich  eiicliaiiis  the  rt  ader  is  very  powerful ;  but  the  talent  dis¬ 
played  in  the  uarrutive,  is  less  remarkable  than  the  power  of 
coiiceptlon  which  appears  in  the  chaiacteis,  and  the  almost 
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l»hilo80|)lncnl  cast  of  thought  which  pervades  the  tale.  A  very 
short  extract  will  illustrate  tlie  expression  we  have  used. 

*  lie  therefore  acceded  to  a  reserve  he  had  never  till  lately  prac¬ 
tised  towards  Josephine;  and  with  n  generous,  though  half  sullen 
tenderness,  strove  to  contine  to  himself  feelings  he  yet  found  it  would 
l>e  impossible  ever  to  silence  ; — the  aching  consciousness  of  a  sullied 
mind — a  sort  of  accessory  guilt — and  an  indchnite  remorse  !  Nor  was 
this,  alas !  the  only  cankerous  speck  upon  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
Siegendorf !  A  sort  of  secret  foreknowledge,  wliich  is,  in  tact,  only 
a  nice  calculation  made  by  the  feelings,  before  we  permit  it  to  become 
an  operation  of  the  judgement,  already  corroded  that  distinguished 
)ut  wliich  fortune  seemed  to  have  prepared  for  him/  • 

Mde.  de  Stael  has  mi  passage  that  we  recollect  finer  than  this, 
either  in  thought  or  in  expression.  But  all  these  more  ethereal 
tjiialilies  of  the  coinnosition,  escape  in  the  process  of  (Irnmnti- 
tuation ;  and  thus,  the  poem  is  not  merely  less  pleasing  but  less 
instructive  than  the  tale. 

Weiner  is  the  discarded  son  of  Count  Siegendorf.  He  has 
married  Josejihine  under  a  feigned  name ;  and  she  has  only 
learned  his  real  rank,  to  feel  that,  instead  of  having  ‘  given 

*  her  hand  to  a  man  gifted,  as  she  believed,  beyond  his  for- 

*  tunes,  she  had,  on  the  contrary,  united  herself  to  one  who 

*  had  debased  them.*  Her  affections,  however,  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Their  only  son  had  been  adopted  by  the  Count  as 
his  heir,  but  he  had  mysteriously  disn|)peared  from  the  Castle, 
audliis  parents  have  been  unable  to  hear  any  tidings  of  him. 
At  the  tune  at  which  the  drama  opens,  the  Count  is  dead*;  and 
^Nerner,  already  broken  down  with  poverty  and  mental  suffer- 
hig,  is  proceeding  to  put  in  his  rightful  claim  to  the  inheritance, 
when  he  is  arrested  hy  disease  iti  an  obscure  town  on  the  nor¬ 
thern  frontier  of  Silesia.  The  follow  ing  dialogue  is  one  of  the 
uiost  jiieasing  scenes  in  the  drama, 

*  Josephine,  But  think 

How  many  in  tbit  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 

Whose  every  drop  hows  them  down  nearer  earth, 

Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them,  save  beneath 
Her  surface, 

B  ernrr.  And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 

For  chambers  ?  rest  is  all.  The  wretches  whom 
Thou  nuniest^ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow'.  1  have  been  a  soldier, 

A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk'st  of. 
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*  Jcsqtkinc.  And  art  thou  not  now  sheltered  from  them  all  ? 

*  Werntr.  Ye9.  And  from  these  alone. 

*  Jotephinc.  And  that  U  something. 

*  IVerner.  'Frue — to  a  peasant. 

*  Josephine.  Should  the  nobly  horn 

Re  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life  ? 

*  Werner.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know’st  it  is  not :  we 

Have  borne  all  this,  i’ll  not  say  patiently, 

Kxcept  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

*  Josephine.  Well  ? 

*  Werner.  Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings  (though 

These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 

Hath  stung  me  oft,  and  more  than  ever  note. 

When,  hut  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means, 

And  leaves  us — no  !  this  is  beyond  me ! — but 
Tor  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 

'I'he  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain’d — my  name — 
My  father’s  name — been  still  upheld  ;  and,  more 
1  ban  those — 

•  Josephine,  (abruptly.)  My  son — our  son — our  Ulric, 

Hern  clasp’d  again  in  these  long  empty  arms, 

And  nil  a  mother’s  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years  !  he  was  but  eight  then  : — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now, 

.My  L’lric!  my  adored! 

•  Werner.  l  have  been  full  oft 

'rhe  chase  of  fortune  ;  now  she  hnth  o’erlaken 
.^Iy  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 

Sick,  |>our,  and  lonely. 

•  JoirjJiine.  Lonely  !  my  dear  husband  ? 

•  Werner.  Or  worse— involving  all  I  love,  in  this 

Tar  worse  than  solitude.  /Ilone^  I  had  died, 

And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

•  Jostphine.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee;  but  pray  take 

Comfort !  We  have  struggled  long  ;  and  they  who 
With  fortune,  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 

So  that  tht*y  find  the  goal,  or  cease  to  feci 
Turther.  Take  comfort, — wc  shsill  find  our  boy. 

We  were  in  sight  of  hini,  uf  every  thing 
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Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow—* 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

*  Jiisrphine.  We  are  not  baffled. 

*  H'rrntr.  Arc  we  not  pennyless  ? 

‘  Josephine,  We  ne’er  were  wealthy. 

*  lycrner.  But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power  ; 

Enjoyed  them,  loved  them,  and  alas  !  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath. 

In  my  o'er-fervent  youth.  But  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.  My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 

This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me. 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lif\s  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

•  »  •  •  * 

IVho  would  read  in  this  form 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  \ 

BAo,  in  this  garb  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
lEAo,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollowed  brow,  the  lord  of  halls, 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassab  f 

‘  Josephine,  You 

Pondered  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 

Mv  Werner !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile.  • 

*  Wemer,  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 

Were  a  fit  marriage  ;  but  1  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  boro  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble  though  decayed. 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

*  Josephine,  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas  noble ; 

But  bad  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deemed  it  what  it  b. 

*  BVmer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

*  Josephine,  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

*  ii^emer.  How, — nothing  ? 

*  Josephine,  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 

Thy  heart  from  the  beginning  :  but  for  this. 

We  liad  not  felt  our  poverty,  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully. 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers. 
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Thou  nilght'st  have  earned  thy  bread,  as  tliousands  cam  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  loo  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 

Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 


Werner,  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher  ?  Excellent. 


‘  Josephine,  Whatever  thou  mighfst  have  been,  to  me  thou  art. 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 

My  heart's  first  choice  :  which  chose  thee,  knowing  neither 
Tliy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy  sorrowi 
While  they  lost,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them. 

When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee.* 


Hy  one  of  those  very  usual  occurrences  ^vith  which  dramatic 
life  iihounds,  Ulric,  the  lost  son,  and  Stralenheim,  whose 
emissaries  have  long  been  in  pursuit  of  Werner,  are  assembled 
in  the’ same  mansion.  The  parties  are  all  personally  unknown 
to  each  other;  but  Ulric  discovers  himself  to  his  parents,  to 
the  joy  of  his  mother.  Werner  can  feel  none.  Pressed  to  des¬ 
peration  by  his  necessities,  he  has  stolen  a  rouleau  from  Stra- 
lenht  iin  w  bile  asleep,  and  is  w  rithing  under  a  sense  of  self-de¬ 
gradation.  .\  stir  is  made  to  discover  the  thief,  and  suspicion 
falls  on  a  Hungarian,  named  Gabor,  who  had  assisted  Conrad 
in  saving  Stralenheim  from  drowning.  Gabor  disappears,  and 
the  nohieinan  is  found  to  have  been  assassinated.  Circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  is  strong  against  the  fugitive,  for  only  Werner 
and  his  son  know  that  he  was  not  the  thief,  and  Ulric  alone 
knows  that  he  was  not  the  murderer. 

Time  passes  on.  Werner  is  now  Count  Siegendorf,  and  Ul¬ 
ric  is  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  Ida  Stralenheim,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  murdered  nobleman,  whom  the  Count  hat 
generotisly  adopted.  Put  there  is  something  very  mysterious 
about  Ulric’s  whole  character  and  conduct.  Though  he  behaves 
very  dutifully  to  his  father,  there  is  no  cordiality  between  them. 
Siegendorf  is  all  parental  anxiety;  his  son  all  coldness  and  re¬ 
serve.  Gabor  suddenly  reappears  most  disastrously,  recognises 
Werner  in  the  Count,  denounces  Uhic  to  the  unhappy  father 
us  tlie  murderer  of  Stralenheim  and  n  leader  of  banditti,  and 
Siegendorf  and  his  son  part  for  ever. 

‘  All  is  over 

Ft'r  me  !  Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave. 


Thv 


In  mino 


curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
ino  !  The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past/ 


'in 


Soiin*  taults  the  poem  has  only  in  common  with  the  original. 
(i.ibor  is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  be  is  always  on  the 
point  of  turning  out  something  more  than  he  proves  to  be.  A 
volt  of  mysterious  horror  is  thrown  around  his  impalpability  in 
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ll)«  tale;  but,  in  the  drama,  he  is  only  a  sentimentAl,  moody, 
hisjh- mettled  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  appearances  and  dis¬ 
appearances  are  alike  singularly  inopportune,  and  who  ends  in 
a  were  mercenary,  iiis  character  is,  we  think,  decidedly  n 
f.uliiie.  Werner — we  mean  Kruitzner — is  admirably,  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  -  common  a 
character  I  The  man  of  shining  talents,  urdent  mind,  powerful 
coimexions,  brilliant  prospects,  who,  after  squandering  away 
uli  ia  wanton  self-indulgence,  having  lived  only  for  himself, 
hods  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  the  prey  of 
bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  his  remorse  as  in  his 
gayety.  ‘  It  is,’  remarks  Miss  Lee, 

*  among  the  great  evils  of  misconduct  to  harden  the  heart ;  and  it 
had  hardened  that  of  the  Count.  Misery,  inevitable,  intolerable 
miiery,  ftcemed  to  threaten  him  on  every  side.  Hut  there  was  a  point 
in  hif  character  nl  which  it  ever  repelled  the  arrow  from  himself, 
though  at  the  expense  of  all  around.  Even  now,  in  the  very  criaia 
of  fcelf-condcmnation  and  shame,  concentrating,  as  it  were,  to  that 
point  all  the  harsher  and  more  stubborn  feelings  of  hit  nature,  he 
prepared  to  meet  Josephine  and  her  father  with  a  firmnett  that  should 
alike  exclude  expostulation  or  reproach,  by  shewing  that  his  deciition, 
whatever  it  might  prove,  would  be  irrevocable,  and  that  he  would  be 
rciponsible  for  his  conduct  to  no  being  but  himtcHV 

We  think  that  it  is  rather  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  Author  of 
'*  Kruitzner,**  to  make  this  man  capable  of  pouring  out  his 
heart,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  ‘  with  manly  and  inartificial 

*  That  is  the  last  attribute  which  would  seem 
to  holonix  to  *  the  slave  of  passion,’  the  victim  of  every  temp¬ 
tation,  who  had  sacrificed  ‘  every  thing  by  turns,  either  to  false 

*  calculations,  or  ungoverned  passions, — his  father,  his  wife, 

*  even  his  honour  ;  at  least  that  pure  and  secret  sense  which 
‘  seemed  to  Josephine  its  essence.*  Such  a  man  may  he  ca¬ 
pable  of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  may  have  his  softer  and 
Dctter  moments  ;  but  a  mind  essentially  selfish,  and  habitually 
infirm,  can  scarcely  be  at  any  moment  magnanimous. 

All  that  is  inconsistent  in  the  character  of  Kruitzner,  is  ren« 
dered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner  of  the  drama.  If  he  is 
made  somewhat  less  criminal,  he  appears  only  the  more  weak, 
and  his  conduct  is  as  wayward  as  his  fate,  llis  remorse  at 
taking  the  rouleau  from  the  man  who  was  about  to  usurp  his 
domains,  and  throw  him  into  prison,  is  somewhat  overcharged; 
and  though  his  horror  at  hearing  of  Stralenheiin’s  death  is  na¬ 
tural,  it  seems  unaccountably  to  absorb  his  joy  at  finding  him- 
^^If  delivered  from  his  enemy,  and  restored  to  affluence.  Kni- 
itznrr  is  the  victim  of  his  passions.  *  If  his  misfortunes  should 

*  appear  to  exceed  his  errors,  let  it  be  remembered,*  says  hh 
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biopuphef,  •  how  eaiiily  both  mij^ht  have  been  avoided; 

*  an  adherence  to  his  duties  at  almost  anyone  period  of  hislift. 

*  would  have  spared  him  more  than  halt  its  sufferings/  Tba 
is  the  moral  of  the  tale,  but  it  is  but  feebly  illustrated  in  the 
drama ;  Werner  is  more  the  victim  of  what  w'ould  be  called  fate. 
Lord  Byron  has  not  felt  the  real  force  of  the  character. 

Other  faults  are  chargeable  more  especially  on  the  Poet 
Ulric  behaves  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutifully  for  an  assassin 
and  a  brigand.  He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Lara  order--t 
W'estall  ruthan.  Ida  Stralenheim  is  a  mere  child,  too  young 
by  a  great  deal  to  be  married.  The  most  amusing  fellow  in 
the  drama,  is  Monsieur  Idenstein,  who  makes  the  tineit 
sj>eech  too  beyond  comparison  of  any  of  tlie  personages, 
tuough  we  wonder  whence  he  got  it.  The  drama  is  exceedingly 
barren  of  either  poetical  passages,  or  of  that  philosophic  decue 
Illation  in  which  the  Author  of  Sardanapalus  is  so  wont  to  in¬ 
dulge.  But  the  following  apostrophe  is  admirable.' 

*  idemtein.  But  is  it  real  ?  let  me  look  on  it ; 

Diamond^  by  all  that’s  glorious  ! 

•  •  •  • 

- Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher  ! 

Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself  ! 

Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  !  thou  load-star  of 
The  soul !  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles. 
Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  !  which  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch’s  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  Majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  ! 

Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  rocthinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchyroist ! — 

A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.  But  comC| 

Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

*  IVtrnrr,  Call  roc  Werner  still. 

You  yet  may  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

*  Idemtein,  1  do  believe  in  thee  !  thou  art  the  Spirit, 

Of  whom  1  long  have  dream*d,  in  a  low  garb. — 

But  come,  1*11  serve  thee;  thou  shalt  be  us  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence, 

1*11  shew  thee  1  am  honest — oh,  thou  jewel  ! 

Thou  shalt  be  furnished,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again  ! 
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1  hate  a  foster*brother  in  the  mart 

or  Hamburgh,  skiird  in  precious  stones — how  many 

Curau  may  it  weigh  Come,  Werner,  1  will  wing  thee.* 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  better  play  and  a  worse  poem  than 
any  wliich  has  hitherto  appeared  under  his  Lordship’s  name. 
Hut  fts  all  that  IS  dramatic  in  the  piece,  except  the  arrange* 
ment,  is  borrowed,  it  has  not  shaken  the  opinion  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  expressed,  that  the  drama  is  not  his  Lordship’s  forte,— 
that  he  has  not  the  power  of  conception  requisite  to  produce 
an  historical  character, — that  with  all  his  great  talents,  he  wants 
the  transcendent  faculty  of  dramatic  or  epic  invention.  As 
much  as  this  is  almost  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Author  of  Wer¬ 
ner,  when,  having  failed  in  fiis  original  d^ranias,  he  becomes,  in 
this,  a  copyist,  aspiring  to  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  an  in¬ 
genious  play -w  right. 


Art.  IV.  y/  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  IJpjicr  Egyjyt,  By 

Sir  Archibald  Edmonstune,  Bart.Svo.  pp.  xvi,  162.  Price  IDs.  tid. 

London.  1822. 

IT  is  u  pity  that  such  slight  yet  not  unimportant  contributions 
^  to  geographical  science  as  are  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
in  the  too  ainbitious  shape  of  volumes,  though,  in  substance, 
mere  pamphlets,  are  not  rather  incorporated  in  a  well  edited 
collection.  Mr.  Walpole  has  set  an  excellent  exani|de  jn  his 
two  interesting  volumes  of  Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey  and  the 
adiacent  countries.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to 
collect  matter  for  a  volume  of  similar  character  and  dimensions, 
relating  exclusively  to  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa;  and  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  contributors,  of  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
Independent  authorship,  would  be  compensated  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  value  which  would  attach  to  such  a  record  ;  whereas  these 
fugitive  narratives  cannot  hope  to  survive  a  perusal. 

Sir  Archibald  lulmonstone  claims  the  merit  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  a  fourth  Oasis,  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Upper  Egypt; 
the  existence  of  which,  if  suspected,  had  never  been  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained.  He  was,  it  seems,  the  first  European 
^hohad  reached  the  district  in  modem  times.  The  Shekn  as- 
ftui^d  him,  that  there  was  no  record  of  any  Frank  ever  having 
visilrd  that  Oasis  before,  altliough  the  fame  of  the  English 
had  penetrated  even  to  that  insulated  region.  Sir  Archibald 
however,  but  just  in  time  to  secure  for  himself  and  h‘m 
country  this  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  nioilem  visi- 
tnnt.  Not  far  from  the  last  spring,  on  their  return,  the  party 
^“et  M.  Druvetti,  who,  having  visited  the  nearer  Oasis, 
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was  then  on  his  way  to  the  furtlier  one  which  they  were  Icit. 
inj^,  and  at  which  they  liad  arrived  more  directly  by  traven* 
fnp  the  Desert  in  a  south-western  direction  from  Siout.  h 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  mail-coach  race  between  the  Eng* 
lish  and  the  French  explorator.  On  liis  arrival  at  Siout,  Su 
Archibald  learned  that  M.  Drovetti  had  set  out  for  the  Oasei 
three  days  before  ;  the  only  way.  therefore,  of  beinp  befor^ 
hand  with  him,  w  as,  to  abandon  the  intended  route  by  way  of 
Fsne,  recommended  bv  Belzoni,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
across  the  Desert.  The  Frenchman,  however,  being  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  outwitted  if  be  was  outrun,  has  prudently  got 
the  start  of  his  rival  in  publication  ;  and  by  a  slight  changeof 
date,  has  contrived  to  usurp  tire  honour  of  Ids  rival.  The  slip 
of  memory  in  which  this  representation  is  supposed  to  hare 
originated,  our  Author  tlius  endea\ours  to  rectify. 

•  M.  Drovetti  left  Fgypt  at  Siout,  and  proceeded  to  Kl  Carg6by 
the  regular  caravan  road  ;  discovered  there  the  two  temples*  men¬ 
tioned  above,  omitted  by  M.  Cailliaud,  and  then  followed  the  sime 
route  by  which  wc  returned,  by  En  Amour  to  Ikdlata.  I  cannot, 
however,  hut  observe,  that  tbougb  be  professes  to  have  made  thk 
journey  the  latter  end  of  the  year  ISIS,  it  was  in  fact  in  the  month  of 
February,  1819;  and  whereas  he  announces  himself  ns  the  first  £a* 
ropeaii  who  had  visited  the  farther  Oasis,  or  Valley  of  Dakel,  in 
modern  times,  it  escaped  his  memory,  that  on  the  ^Ist  of  February, 
about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  he,  on  his  way  to  Bcllata,  aboia 
half  a  day's  journey  from  it,  met,  and  had  some  conversation  with  us, 
who  were  on  our  return.  On  his  way  back  to  the  Nile,  he  followed 
the  same  course  ns  we  had  taken  in  setting  out.*  pp.  14-7,  S. 

Leaving  these  tricks  of  travellers — we  have  often  heard  of 
tricks  upon  lrav<'llers — we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inf 'iination  contained  in  the  present  volume. 

The  WestiMU  Oasis,  as  Sir  Archibald  distinguishes  the  newly 
discovered  one.  is  divided  from  the  (ireat  Oasis  by  a  low  chain 
of  mountains.  The  distance  from  Bcllata  to  Kl  Carge,  the 
principal  tow  n  of  the  latter,  is  calculated  to  be  105  miles.  A 
communication  between  the  two  Oases  appears  to  have  been 
regularly  maintained.  Heaps  of  broken  pots  and  tiles  presented 
themselves  at  statetl  intenals  through  the  whole  route,  which 
our  Author  considers  as  indicating  the  spots  fonnerly  occupied 
by  the  Homan  stations;  and  the  same  Oachelf  is  governor  of 
the  two  districts.  The  silence  both  of  ancient  authors,  with 
one  exception,  and  of  .‘Xrabic  writers,  respecting  the  turner 
regiiui.  would  seem  best  accounted  for  by  the  supposition, 
Uiat  it  was  consitlerrd  as  forming  part  of  the  (Ireat  Oanw- 
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liut  the  distance  at  which  they  lie  from  each  other,  and 
t))e  riiii;e  of  mountain  which  forma  a  natural  barrier  between 
llieiu,  militiite  against  this  supposition;  and  Olympiodorus, 
iliouirh  he  states  the  Oases  to  be  only  tliree  in  number^ 
pvesT  an  explicit  description  of  the  two  lancer  ones  as  lyiii^ 
opposite  to  one  another,  a  hundred  miles  apart;  which  cor* 
responds  to  the  situation  of  the  Great  Oasis  and  the  Western. 
The  more  northerly  Oasis,  that  of  Siwah,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ammon,  has  been  explored  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Horneman^ 
»nd  more  recently  by  the  agents  of  Mr.  Bankes.  The  Oaiia 
l*arva.  (Kl  Ouah  Kl  Cazar.)  the  one  visited  by  Belzoni,  lies 
ut  the  distance  of  four  or  five  days’ journey  to  the  S.  E.  of  Si¬ 
wah;  it  consists,  like  the  Great  Oasis,  of  a  series  of  inhabited 
>.pols.  The  Western  Oasis,  Sir  Archibald  was  assured,  is  the 
last  inliabiled  tract  in  that  direction — a  couiplete  m- thorough^ 
fare.  It  extends  from  East  to  West,  whereas  the  Great  Oasis 
runs  Xorlli  and  South  ;  and  is  composed  of  twelve  villages, 
ten  of  which  are  witlnn  five  or  six  miles  of  each  other  :  the  re¬ 
maining  two  are  much  further  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain, 
and  are  scarcely  l(K»ked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  district. 

*  Besides  these,  there  are  several  enclosures  well  wooded  with 
palm  trees,  containing  spring,  but  the  cultivators  and  proprietors 
reside  in  the  neiglibouring  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely  variable 
in  winter.  Sometimes  the  rains  are  very  abundant  and  fall  in  torrents* 
u  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the  rocks  ;  but  this  season  there  had 
been  none  at  all,  and  the  total  want  of  dew  at  this  period  proves  the 
excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Violent  winds  are  very  preva¬ 
lent,  and  the  kamsin,  (S.W.)  which  is  with  justice  called  the  scourge 
of  the  desert,  frequently  blows  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
The  plague  is  quite  unknown  ;  but  during  the  summer,  when  the  heat 
U  intense,  fevers  and  agues  are  very  general,  which  the  Shekh  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  immoderate  use  of  dates.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
causes,  but  what  1  should  imagine  conduces  also  to  the  insalubrity  oC 
that  season,  is,  that  the  springs  are  all  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  sulphur,  and  hut  at  their  sources ;  nor  indeed  can  the  water 
be  U!^  until  it  lias  been  left  to  cool  in  un  carthern  jar,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  more  palatable.  These  springs  never  fail  or  vary  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  which  is  most  fortunate  for  the  natives,  as  their  very  ex- 
utence  depends  upon  them,  there  being  no  wells  that  I  could  observe. 
The  soil  is  a  very  light  red  earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation,  the 
vater  being  conducted  in  small  channels  through  the  arable  land.  The 
principal  produce  is  corn,  cliiefly  barley  and  rice.  Dates  are  an  article 
of  commerce  with  Hgypt,  and  wo  often  met  caravans  conveyingthem  ; 
lemons  and  citrons  arc  also  very  plentiful  in  the  gardens,  ^le  in- 
l^itants  arc  Bedouins. 

A  manufacture  of  indigo  is  carried  on  at  Bellata.  The 
Commodity  is  the  property  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the 
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villages,  an<i  is  stated  to  he  one  of  the  very  few  articles  s( 
trade  or  raanufiicture  which  tlie  Pasha,  *  probably  from  igno- 
*  ranee  of  its  existence  here,*  has  not  monopolized.  ^ 
remote  and  insulated  region,  hitherto  unknown  to  EuropfSM, 
has  not  eluded  the  notice,  or  escaped  from  the  yoke  of  tk 
present  sovereign  of  Egypt.  They  pay  an  annual  tribatf. 
.varying  in  amount  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  Mastsr; 
yet,  though  brought  under  this  wholesome  subordination,  the\ 
appear  not  to  share  in  the  etheient  protection  of  his  govenir 
ment. 

*  The  people  are  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Mograbis 
or  Hurb.irv  .\rnbs,  and  occasionally  sudor  much  from  their  depredt- 
tions.  Three  years  ago,  n  band  of  four  hundred  made  an  irruption, 
and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost,  retired,  cm- 
rying  off  much  booty.  It  is  thirty  days*  marcli  to  Tripoli,  rcckoon^ 
ten  hours  to  each.’ 

Alas  !  that  man  cannot,  in  the  remotest  oasis  of  the  Desert, 
escape  from  the  avarice  and  violence  of  liis  fellows,  but  » 
liable  to  the  visitations  of  both  in  the  shape  of  war  and  taxi- 
tion  ;  the  scourge  of  uncivilized,  and  the  drawback  on  civiliied 
aociely.  Add  to  this,  that  lions  and  tigers,  though  less  dreadfd 
than  the  men  of  prev,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  district 
this  disturbs  all  one*s  associations  with  the  word,  to  have  la 
oasis,  the  very  symbol  of  luxuriance,  seclusion,  and  repoie. 
the  atiytn  of  Nature,  triple-guarded,  one  has  been  accustomed 
to  tliink,  like  an  enchanted  castle,  by  being  invisible,  belted 
found  with  trackless  sands,  in  the  centre  of  which  their 
hlawh  of  the  Uest,  flourish  as  by  miracle — to  havr 
such  a  region  unveiled  to  us  as  the  scene  of  the  common  even 


day  doings  of  mankind,  the  struggle  of  the  weak  with  tk 
strong,  and,  in  common  -with  every  other  part  of  Egypt,  tk 
cemetery  of  a  mightier  race  !  Temples  and  sepulchres,  of  » 
more  modc'm  date,  indeed,  than  the  gigantic  nnumments  of  old 
Egy]>t,  vet,  the  restoration  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as  tk 
Roman  Uinperors  of  the  second  century,  impart  to  these  dis* 
trirts  the  general  character  of  this  woiuliTful  region,  that  of 
awful  desoUition  and  majestic  ruin.  I'Nery  where  there  9St 
traces  of  tlie  gigantic  destroyer  having  succeeded  to  the  gitnt 
architect  ;  hut  both  have  passed  away.  The  present  racf. 
thinly  scaltcrt'd  over  depopulated  tracks,  exhibits  a  physical 
dcen'pitude  in  strong  contrast  with  all  the  monuments  of  tk 
former  pos'K»Hsor8  of  the  soil.  And  this  impression  follows  tk 
traveller  evi*n  to  the  remotest  point  to  which  he  can  penctratf- 
At  I 'I  Carge,  an  object  of  high  interest  presented  itself  in  • 
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•piicious  NecrDpolis,  containing  apparently  not  fewer  than  two 
or  three  hundred  buildings  of  unburnt  brick.  They  are 

t  ringetl  without  attention  to  regu1arity»  and  of  various  sizes  and 
ihi|>cf.  The  greater  number  of  them,  however,  are  square,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome,  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  over  Shekhs* 
tombs.  ha\^*ng  for  the  most  part  a  corridor  running  round,  which  pro¬ 
duces  sn  ornamental  effect  very  striking  at  a  distance,  and  gives  tnem 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  Roman,  than  to  any  existing  specimen  of 
(ireek  or  Egyptian  architecture.  Some  few  are  larger  than  the  rest ; 
one,  in  particular,  is  divided  into  aisles,  like  our  churches  ;  and  that 
it  had  been  used  as  such,  by  the  early  Christians,  is  clearly  evinced 
by  the  traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  walls.  Many  have  Coptic  or 
perhaps  Greek  inscriptions,  but  written  in  a  hand  not  legible,  and  a 
few  Arabic.  In  all  wc  entered,  there  is  the  Greek  cross,  and  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  the  Crux  Ansata^  which  originally 
tignifying  life,  would  appear  to  be  adopted  ns  a  Christian  emblem, 
either  from  its  similarity  to  the  shape  of  the  cross,  or  from  its  being 
considered  the  symbol  of  a  state  of  future  existence.  But  the  great 
peculiarity  is  a  large  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  a  mummy,  and  which,  from  the  scattered 
fragments  and  wrappings  that  lay  scattered  about,  had  probably  been 
ransacked  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  these 
buildings  formed  a  cemetery  to  the  town  which  stood  near  or  about 
the  temple  of  El  Carg6,  and  were  subsequently  used  for  sacred  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Christian  inhabitants,  or,  at  a  later  period,  as  places  of 
retreat  to  them  when  persecuted  by  the  Mohammedans. 

*  I  should  imagine  these  sepulchres  to  be  of  Homan  construction  at 
an  early  period,  since  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  practice  of  em¬ 
balming  was  gradually  discontinued  in  Egypt  aflcr  the  extension  of 
Christianity ;  but,  among  the  various  receptacles  for  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  from  the  stupendous  pyramid  to  the  rudest  cavern,  I  know 
of  none  existing  or  recorded,  at  all  corre^onding  with  them  in  shape 
or  appearance.  Considering  them,  therefore,  as  highly  curious  from 
their  structure,  as  well  as  unique  of  their  kind,  1  sincerely  hope  that 
soy  future  traveller  who  may  come  here,  will  particularly  direct  hia 
attention  to  them ;  and  that  moreover  he  will  be  able  to  do  what  we 
could  not,  make  faithful  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions.’  pp.  108— 10. 

The  representation  of  these  sepulchres,  given  in  M.  JomardV 

*  Voyage  i\  TOasis  de  Thebes,’^  on  the  authority  of  M.  Dro- 
'ctti,  conveys  bv  no  means,  our  Author  says,  a  correct  idea  of 
them. 

These  Oases  arc  connected  with  Christian  history  by  the 
circum'^tance  of  their  having  been  made  the  Fatmos  or  the 
Liberia  of  the  persecuted.  Our  Author  cites  St.  Athanasius 

complaining  that  the  Arians  had  *  exceeded  the  Emperor’s 

*  onler^.  in  exiling  old  men  and  bishops  to  places  unfrequented 

•^nd  inspiring  horror;  for  some  wcic  sent  from  Lybia  to  the 
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Great  Caws,  and  others  from  the  Thehaid  to  that  of  Jupiitf 
•  Ammon/  To  an  exile,  these  ‘  happy  islands/  though  xim 


had  been  thrice  aa  luxuriant  as  they  are,  must  have  apptarwli 
horrible  solitude.  The  paradise  of  a  hermit  would  be  a  de^ot 
to  a  prisoner.  But  had  we  any  details  relating  to  these  Chri»> 
tian  exiles,  the  recollections  connected  with  them  would  ghe 
a  higher  interest|to  the  region  and  the  existing  monumenU,  than 
unv  other  circumstance  in  their  history. 

VVith  regard  to  the  fonnation  of  these  spots  of  cultivibh 
soil  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands,  Sir  Archibald  decidedhr 
agrees  in  opinion  with  Major  Hennell,  *  that  the  foundation! 

•  of  these  islands  were  first  laid  by  vegetation  occasioned  by 

•  springs,  the  decay  of  which  vegetation  produced  soil,  until 

•  it  increased  to  the  state  in  which  we  behold  them.  Tbev 

•  appear  universally  surrounded  by  high  lands,  which  vill 

•  account  fur  these  springs.’ 


Art.  V.  Songs  of  Zion  ;  being  Imitations  of  Psalms.  By  Jtma 
Montgomery,  pp.  151'.  Price  58.  London.  W22. 


•  I  F  it  shall  be  found,*  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  *  that  the 
^  Author  has  added  a  little  to  the  small  national  stock  o( 

•  “  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,”  in  which  piety 

•  speaks  the  language  of  poetry,  and  poetry  the  language  ol 

•  inspiration,  he  trusts  that  he  will  be  humbly  contented,  and 

•  unfeignedly  thankful.*  This,  Mr.  INlontgoinery  could  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  do,  and  fail.  He  is  here,  as  a  poet,  on  his  own  ground; 
for.  in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects  and  the  metrical  adip- 
tution  of  Scripture,  he  is  unrivalled.  As  a  lyric  poet,  Camp¬ 
bell  may  dispute  the  palm  with  him.  As  a  devotional  poet,  he 
stands  in  the  present  day  alone.  Cow  per  is  not  alw  ays  equally 
successful ;  nor  does  Charles  Wesley,  who,  perhaps,  comes  tbs 
nearest  to  Mr.  Montgomery  inpoeticid  spiritand  devotional  firt« 
display  the  same  unifonn  good  taste.  These  “  Songs  of  Ziou** 
are  sixty-seven  in  number.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  close 
imitations  of  the  Psalms;  and  the  Author  has  evidently  aimed 
chiefly  at  terseness  and  fidelity.  Sometimes  he  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  giving  an  original  character  to  the  com¬ 
position,  and  there  is  almost  aUvays  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  rhythm  ;  but  chasteness,  simplicity  of  expression,  and 
a  certain  energetic  pithiness,  are,  we  think,  tlie  prevailing 
characteristics.  The  execution  is  not,  of  course,  in  eveiy  ***• 
stance  equally  successful ;  hut,  as  a  w  hole,  the  volume  will  be 
a  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  sacred  literature. 

The  CXXlld  Psaliu  has  never  before  been  rendered 
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M«>nlq;om^ry  *  .Sintiff  of  Zion,  lift 

HO  li.ip|W  ^  roinhi notion  of  Ktrict  ficlplity  and  appropriate 
lirelin^. 

•  Glad  WAS  my  heart  to  hoar 

My  old  comnanioiu  say. 

Come— in  the  noiite  of  God  appear^ 

Tor  'I  is  an  holy  day. 

*  Our  willing  feet  ahull  stand 

Within  the  temple-door. 

While  youn^  and  old,  in  many  n  band. 

Shall  throng  the  aacred  floor. 

‘  Thither  the  tribes  repair. 

Where  all  are  wont  to  meet. 

And,  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
lU»nd  at  the  mercy-scat. 

•  Pray  tor  Jerusalem, 

Tlie  city  of  our  (iod; 

The  Lord  frotn  heaven  be  kind  totluMu 
That  love  the  dear  abode. 

*  Within  these  walls  may  peace 

And  harmony  be  found  ; 

Zion,  in  all  thy  palaces. 

Prosperity  abound  ! 

‘  For  friends  and  brethren  dear, 

Our  prayer  shall  never  cease ; 

.  Oft  ns  they  meet  for  worship  here, 

God  send  his  people  peace.' 

In  Psalms  xc  and  xciii,  the  stanza  is,  in  our  judgement, 
tnuch  distigured  by  the  want  of  rhynie  in  the  seventh  line  :  it 
^ere  other  wise  a  noble  measure.  The  anapa*iitic  is  the  least 
skilfully  managed.  There  is  a  magnificent  Psalm  civ.  But 
we  have  met  w  ith  nothing  in  the  volume,  that  has  pleased  us 
l>^tter  than  the  following  version  of  Luther’s  favourite.  Psalm 
'Ivi.  It  would  afliird  a  fine  theme  for  Latrohe’s  musical 
w'ienre. 

*  God  is  our  refuge  and  defence. 

In  trouble  our  unfailing  aid  ; 

Secure  in  hi*  omnipotent;e,, 

What  foe  can  nuke  our  soul  afraid  ? 

‘  Yea,  though  the  earth's  foundations  rock. 

.\nd  mountains  down  the  gulf  he  hurl’d. 

Hi*  people  smile  amid  the  shock, 

They  look  beyond  tliis  iniu»it'nt  worhl. 

‘  There  is  a  river  pure  and  bright, 

Whose  streams  make  glad  Uie  heavenly  plaint ; 
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Where,  in  eternity  of  light. 

The  city  of  our  (lod  remains. 

*  Built  by  the  word  of  his  command, 

Willi  his  unclouded  uresence  blest. 

Firm  as  his  throne  the  nulwarks  stand  ; 

There  U  our  home,  our  liope,  our  rest. 

*  Thither  let  fervent  faith  aspire ; 

Our  treasure  and  our  heart  be  there ; 

O  for  a  seraph’s  wing  of  fire  ! 

No, — on  tlie  mightier  wings  of  prayer, — 

*  We  reach  at  once  that  lust  retreat. 

And,  ranged  among  the  ransom'd  throng. 

Fall  with  the  FIders  at  his  feet. 

Whose  name  alone  inspires  their  song. 

*  Ah,  soon:  ho.v  soon  !  our  spirits  droop; 

I 'n  wont  the  uir  of  heaven  to  breathe: 

Yet  God  in  very  deed  will  stoop. 

And  dwell  Himself  with  men  beneath. 

*  Come  to  thy  living  temples,  then. 

As  in  the  ancient  times  appear; 

Let  earth  he  paradise  again. 

And  man,  O  God,  thine  image  here. 

*  Come  and  behold  the  works  of  God, 

What  desolations  lie  will  make  ; 

In  vengeance  when  He  wields  his  rod, 

'fhe  heathen  rage,  their  kingdoms  quake : 

He  utters  forth  his  voice; — ’lis  felt ; 

Like  wax  the  world’s  foundations  melt ; 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  in  the  field. 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

*  Apiin  he  maketh  wars  to  cease. 

He  breaks  the  bow,  unpoints  the  spear. 

And  burns  the  chariot >joy  and  peace  : 

In  all  his  glorious  march  appear  : 

Silence,  O  earth  !  thy  Maker  own ; 

Ye  gentiles.  He  is  God  alone  ; 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  in  the  field. 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

e  ho|H‘  that  Mr.  Montgomery  will  Kupply  at  leaat  some  of 
the  hiatus's  he  has  left  in  the  series.  How  could  he  pass  over 
Psalms  xxxiv  and  cxlv,  unless  he  intends  to  trive  another  set? 


[  m  ] 


Art.  VI,  The  Viiiafte  Lecturer ;  a  Seriet  of  Original  Discourtea 
^apted  for  Village  Congregations  and  Families.  12mo.  pp.  2S2. 
Price  4«.  6d.  London.  1822. 

A**  Villace  Lecturer/*  in  all  respects  qualified  for  his  duty, 
is  a  personage  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Even  where 
the  moral  pre-requisites  for  such  a  task,  have  been  vouchsafed, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  intellectual  discretion  ne¬ 
cessary  is  wanting.  That  perpetual  condescension  of  thought 
and  language,  which  the  conscientious  village  teacher  will  feel 
himself  bound  to  pnictise.  may,  if  sulficient  care  is  not  exer¬ 
cised,  degenerate  into  what  is  colloquial  and  utterly  below  the 
gravity  of  scriptural  ministrations.  A  discourse  adapted  to 
rouse  and  interest  an  auditory  exclusively  rustic,  must,  if  it  be 
not  from  first  to  last  an  oH’ence  against  sound  taste,  derive  its 
success,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  degree  in  which  its  lan- 
gunge,  imagery,  and  various  turns  of  thought,  are  brought 
down  to  their  mental  habits  and  prevailing  occupations.  The 
accomplished  instniclor  of  Villagers,  must,  iiuieed,  be  any 
thing  rather  than  an  uninteresting  preacher.  The  real  cause  of 
his  success,  is  not  the  vulgarity  of  his  conceptions,  but  the 
command  which  he  has  over  them,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
employs  them  as  instruments  in  elevating  the  conceptions  of  his 
hearers.  He  might  preach  in  Surry  Chapel,  or  St.  PauPs  Ca- 
thednil,  and  whatever  might  be  the  intellect,  or  polish,  or 
fashion  of  his  auditory,  the  same  ingenuity  which  suggested 
and  gave  effect  to  the  lucubrations  of  the  village,  would 
render  him  the  growing  favourite  of  the  city.  A  more  fatal 
blow  cannot  he  struck  at  the  credit  of  the  Gospel  ministry  or 
of  Dissent,  than  by  employing  men  as  teachers  in  our  villages, 
whose  minds  are  altogether  uninformed,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  habits  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those  of  the 
people  whom  they  affect  to  instruct.  If  such  men  will,  in  the 
Mperahundance  of  their  vanity,  venture  to  prophesy,  let  them 
do  it ;  and  let  no  law  of  man  he  sanctioned  that  would  check 
their  liberty  ;  hut  let  |>ul)lic  bodies,  as  well  as  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  be  very  careful  of  sanctioning  an  evil  the  consequences 
of  which  may  he  perpetuated  throughout  a  series  of  genera* 
tlons.  We  do  not,  indeed,  dexm  it  necessary  in  all  cases,  that 
®  V^illage  Lecturer”  should  have  been  bred  in  colleges  or 
academies;  much  less  do  we  think,  that  his  character  should 
invariably  he  clerical.  But  we  do  think  that  assurance  must 
have  reached  a  little  bt  yond  the  points  of  modesty,  when  any 
|®»n  assumes  the  high  character  ot  a  Christian  instructor,  who, 
in  addition  to  partis  and  confused  notions  of  Divine  truili,  is 
‘Rnorsnt  of  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  who,  by  his  situation 
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Where,  in  eternity  of  light. 

The  city  of  our  (lod  remains. 

*  Built  by  the  word  of  his  command. 

With  his  utK'louUed  nresence  blest. 

Firm  as  his  throne  the  bulwark*  stand  ; 

There  is  our  home,  our  liopc,  our  rest. 

*  Thither  let  fervent  faith  aspire ; 

Our  treasure  and  our  heart  be  there  ; 

O  for  a  seraph’s  wing  of  6re  ! 

No, — on  the  mightier  wings  of  prayer, — 

*  We  reach  at  once  that  lust  retreat. 

And,  ranged  among  the  ransom'd  throng. 

Fall  with  tlie  Elders  at  his  feet, 

Wtiose  name  alone  inspires  their  song. 

*  Ah,  soon;  how  soon  !  our  spirits  droop ; 

Fnwont  the  air  of  heaven  to  breathe: 

Vet  God  in  very  deed  will  stoop, 

And  dwell  Himself  with  men  beneath. 

*  Come  to  thy  living  temples,  then. 

As  in  the  ancient  times  oppear; 

Let  earth  be  paradise  again, 

And  man,  O  God,  thine  image  here. 

*  Come  and  behold  the  works  of  God, 

What  desolations  He  will  make  ; 

In  vengeance  when  He  wields  his  rod, 

'I'he  heathen  rage,  their  kingdoms  quake : 

He  utters  forth  his  voice; — ’tis  felt ; 

Like  wax  the  world’s  foundations  melt ; 

The  Lord  of  hosts  it  in  the  held,  * 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

*  Again  he  rnaketh  wars  to  cease. 

He  breaks  the  bow,  unpoints  the  spear. 

And  burns  the  chariot joy  and  peace 
In  all  his  glorious  march  appear  : 

Silence,  O  earth  !  thy  Maker  own  ; 

Ye  gentiles.  He  it  God  alone ; 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  in  the  held. 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Montgomery  will  aupply  at  leaat  some  of 
the  hiatus's  he  has  left  in  the  seriea.  How  could  he  pass  over 
I’Halina  X3uiv  and  cxlv,  nnlens  he  intends  to  uivc  another  aet  ? 
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Art.  VI,  The  Village  Lecturer ;  a  Series  of  Original  Discourses 
^apteU  for  Village  Congregations  ami  Families.  Itao,  pp,  232. 
Price  4s.  6U.  London.  1822. 

A**  Villace  Lecturer,*'  in  all  respects  qualified  for  hia  duty, 
is  a  personage  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Even  where 
the  moral  pre-requisites  for  such  a  task,  have  been  vouchsafed, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  intellectual  discretion  ne- 
cessary  is  wanting.  That  perpetual  condescension  of  thought 
and  language,  which  the  conscientious  village  teacher  will  feel 
himself  bound  to  pnictise,  may,  if  sulficient  care  is  not  exer¬ 
cised,  degenerate  into  what  is  colloquial  and  utterly  below  the 
gravity  of  scriptural  ministrations.  A  discourse  adapted  to 
rouse  and  interest  an  auditory  exclusively  rustic,  must,  if  it  be 
not  from  first  to  last  an  oticnce  against  sound  taste,  derive  its 
success,  in  a  great  measure,  from  tne  degree  in  which  its  lan¬ 
guage,  imagery,  and  various  turns  of  thought,  are  brought 
down  to  their  mental  habits  and  pievailing  occupations.  The 
a(rcom))lished  instructor  of  Villagers,  must,  indeed,  be  any 
thing  rather  than  an  uninteresting  preacher.  The  real  cause  of 
his  success,  is  not  the  vulgarity  of  his  conceptions,  but  the 
command  which  he  has  over  them,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
employs  them  as  instruments  in  elevating  the  conceptions  of  his 
hearers.  He  might  preach  in  Surry  Chapel,  or  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thednd,  and  whatever  might  be  the  intellect,  or  polish,  or 
fushiun  of  his  auditory,  the  same  ingenuity  which  suggested 
and  gave  effect  to  the  lucubrations  of  the  village,  would 
render  him  the  growing  favourite  of  the  city.  A  more  falal 
blow  cannot  be  struck  at  the  credit  of  the  Gospel  ministry  or 
of  Dissent,  than  by  employing  men  as  teachers  in  our  villages, 
whose  minds  are  altogether  uninformed,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  habits  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those  of  the 
people  whom  they  affect  to  instruct.  If  such  men  will,  in  the 
superabundance  of  their  vanity,  venture  to  prophesy,  let  them 
do  it ;  and  let  no  law  of  man  be  sanctioned  that  would  check 
their  liberty  ;  but  let  |Hil)iic  bodies,  as  well  as  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  be  very  careful  of  sanctioning  an  evil  the  consequences 
of  which  may  be  perpetuated  throughout  a  series  of  genera* 
tions.  We  do  not,  indeed,  deem  it  necessary  in  all  esses,  that 
a  **  Village  Lecturer”  should  have  been  bred  in  collects  or 
academies;  much  less  do  we  think,  that  his  character  should 
invariably  be  clerical.  Rut  we  do  think  that  assurance  must 
have  reached  a  little  beyond  the  points  of  modesty,  when  any 
man  assumes  the  high  character  ot  a  Christian  instructor,  who, 
in  addition  to  partim  and  confused  notions  of  Divine  trutli,  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  who,  by  hia  situation 
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in  life,  not  les»  than  hy  his  tastes,  is  predudt  d  the  nosbibility 
of  improvement.  There  are  individuals  in  the  walks  even  of 
laborious  ca!linirs.,\vlio,  although  uneducated,  are  nevertheless 
distinguished  hv  surli  a  measure  of  good  sense  and  discreet 
feeling,  that  village  teaching  could  not  fail,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  prosper  in  their  hands.  The  number,  however,  of 
such  individuHls  is  ko  sinall,  in  comparison  with  those  who  are 
Huiinutcd  more  by  an  itch  of  teaching  than  by  the  love  of  souls, 
that  the  safest  method  for  the  ordiiuii*y  run  of  village  teachers 
to  imrsue,  is  that  of  reu<ling  the  discourses  of  others. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  with  us,  that  the  instruct 
lion  of  our  villages,  exclusive  of  parish  instruction,  which  is 
iito  often  worse  than  useless,  is  as  generally  abandoned  to  the 
illiterate,  as  if  a  law  existed  on  the  subject.  Ilow'  w  ill  our  Dis¬ 
senting  squires  answer  their  Lord  another  day.  for  thinking  it 
enough  that  they  gave  their  money  to  the  support  of  itinerant 
labours  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  act  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures  to  poor  ])eople  in  a  cottage  or  in  a  barn,  which 
could  prove  fatal  to  their  rank  in  life  ?  \\  ould  not  their  step¬ 

ping  forward  in  this  good  work,  with  hearts  full  of  love  to 
Christ,  tend  to  rescue  village  itineracy  from  the  obloquy  to 
which  it  has  so  long,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  justly  been  ex¬ 
posed  ?  Why  do  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  portion  of  the 
Dissenting  world  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  our  village  la¬ 
bourers,  while  they  hide  their  own  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  leave 
tile  work  to  others  less  tilted  than  themselves  to  discharge  its 
duties  ?  Could  our  voice  be  lieard,  we  would  lay  this  matter 
on  the  consciences  of  men  of  independence  and  reading ;  and 
should  there  be  any  thing  in  the  idea  of  preaching  to  terrify 
them,  we  would  conjure  them  to  sanction  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  by  the  reading  of  suitable  sermons  to  them. 

A  difticulty  may  arise,  as  to  where  a  sufbcieiit  supply  of  Dis¬ 
courses  suited  to  village  purposes,  may  be  found.  It  is  true, 
there  are  not  a  great  number  of  such  Discourses.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  good  Village  Lectures  are  nearly  as  scarce  asVillage 
Lecturers;  yet,  in  the  wide  range  of  printed  sermons,  a  few  ap¬ 
propriate  ones  might  be  found  ;  and  the  dead  preacher  has  this 
advantage  over  tW  living  one,  that  he  may  oibciate  in  every 
village  of  England,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

W  ithout  venturing  on  the  very  delicate  task  of  characterizing 
the  village  sermons  of  the  day,  a  large  proportion  of  which  we 
consider  as  utterly  unsuited  to  their  professed  object,  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  expressing  our  high  sense  of  the  iiu  rits  of  the  iin- 
assuming  volume  before  us.  The  Sermons  which  it  contains, 
were,  it  spiwars,  *  com|>osed  for  a  rustic  audience  in  an  ob- 
*  score  village  ;*  and  if  remarkable  simplicity  of  style,  uniform 
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ndherence  to  scriptural  seutiment,  impressive,  tliough  familiar 
imacery,  a  becoming  regard  to  principles  of  sound  taste,  point¬ 
ed  appeal  to  the  conscience,  the  total  absence  of  all  tecnnical 
lheolog>\  and  withal  a  running,  enlightened  exposition  of  the 
sacred  oracles, — if  these  be  the  highest  nunlities  of  Discourses 
intended  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community,  the  “  Village  Lecturer”  may  be  safely  ranked  witli 
the  first  compositions  of  its  kind. 

Thirteen  discourses  on  the  following  texts coumose  the  volume. 
Sermon  1.  Death.  Jer.  xxviii.  IG.  11.  The  Gospel  preached 
to  the  Poor.  Matt.  xi.  5.  III.  Winter.  Psa.  cxlvii.  17.  IV.  Sa¬ 
crilege.  Mai.  iii.  8.  V.  The  Advent  of  Christ.  John,  iii.  17. 
VI.  The  Christian’s  Adversary.  1  John,  iv.  8.  VII.  The 
IVifiiculty  of  Salvation.  Mark,  x.  27.  VIII.  Faith.  Heb.  xi.  1. 
I.X.  Tile  same  subject.  Heb.  ix.  1.  X.  God  Grieved  by  Sin. 
F|)h.  iv.  30.  XI.  The  Great  Harvest.  Matt.  xiii.  29.  XII.  The 
Kud  of  Time,  the  End  of  Change.  Rev.  xxii.  10.  XIII.  The 
Redemption  of  the  Body.  Phil.  lii.  30. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  Lectures  will,  as  might  be 
ex|»€cted,  discover  them  to  be  of  various  merit;  but  even  the 
least  interesting  of  them  is  very  fur  from  being  dull  or  insipid. 
There  is  in  them  all,  a  lively  play  of  ingenious  thought,  a  rich 
vein  of  sound  doctrine,  and  a  Christian  unction,  which  prevent 
them,  as  read,  from  palling  upon  the  ear.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  the  **  Village  Lecturer’s”  audience  being  a  sleepy  one ;  or  if 
it  is,  it  must'  be  from  some  fatal  imperfection  in  tne  preacher’s 
manner.  The  first,  second,  fourth,  eleventh,  twelflh,  and 
thirteenth  discourses,  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  possess  pe¬ 
culiar  excellence.  If  we  were  to  fix  on  any  single  quality  in 
these  Lectures  as  entitling  them  to  public  approbation,  we 
should  pronounce  it  to  be  that  nice  discrimination  of  character 
which  they  every  where  exhibit.  There  is  in  them  no  light 
dealing  w’ith  the  consciences  of  men.  Their  Author,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  vineyard  he  may  labour,  is  a  student  of  the 
human  heart,  and  doubtless  knows  his  own. 

As  there  are  no  brilliant  attempts  in  the  **  Village  Lecturer,” 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  by  mere  quotation : 
it  must  be  judged. of  as  a  whole.  Yet,  a  few  extracts  will 
illustnite  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  Author  for  village 
instruction. 

We  shall  take  for  our  first  extract  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  sermon,  on  Matt.  xi.  5.  **  The  poor  have  the  gospel 

preached  unto  them.” 

*  i.  Once  more.  The  gospePs  being  preached  to  the  poor,  proved 
that  our  Lord  waa  the  promised  Saviour,  aa  it  ahewed  the  Divine 
Irecnesa  of  the  aalvaiion  he  came  to  bestow  ; — that  it  was  indeed  the 
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gift  of  God,  **  ii  ithout  money  and  without  price."  This  Isaiah  par- 
ticularly  dwells  upon  as  characterizing  the  gospel.  **  Ho!  every  one 
that  thirstclh,  conic  yc  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ; 
come  ye.  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price."  And  our  Lord,  probably  in  allusion  to  these 
very  words,  says,  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
“  drink.*'  Thus  was  the  scripture  fulHllcd  in  the  freeness  of  his 
invitations.  He  asked  no  fees  of  his  patients,  no  monev  of  his 
scholars;  and  thus  he  was  more  especially  the  poor  man’s  pliysician, 
the  poor  man’s  teacher,  the  poor  man's  friend.  And  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  this  himself.  He  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
the  gospel,  to  a  great  supper,  to  w  hich  tiie  rich  and  the  noble  who 
r/erc  invited,  refused  to  come.  “  Then  the  master  of  the  house  said 
to  his  servants.  Go  out  quickly  into  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city, 
and  bring  in  hither  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt  and  the 
blind."  And  when  there  was  still  room — “  Go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be 
tilled." 

•  The  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  without  price,  because  it  is  above  all 
price.  Woe  to  those  who,  like  Simon  Magus,  think  to  purchase  the 
gift  of  God  with  money  ;  or,  which  argues  almost  cqu.il  ignorance, 
would  market  for  this  salvation  by  alms-deeds,  going  to  church,  or  any 
such  heartless  performances  and  fancied  good  works!  Heaven  is  not 
to  be  bouglit,  tor  (lod  is  infinitely  too  rich  to  sell  bis  creatures  hap> 
piness.  and  they  are  infinitely  too  poor  to  buy  it,  if  it  could  be  sold. 
Vet,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  men  have  thought  to  earn  or  purchase 
heaven  of  their  idols,  their  prie^ts,  or  of  Clirist  himself,  either  by 
penances  and  pilgrimages,  or  by  some  sort  of  fancied  merit.  This  is 
u  shocking  mistake.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  to  teach 
us,  that  it  is  ns  far  above  all  price  ns  above  our  dcservings  ;  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  Ciod  to  those  who  have  nothing  w  herewith  to  pay.  Had 
the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  and  the  maimed,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
Saviour  to  heal  them,  staid  to  try  how*  far  they  could  cure  themselves, 
or  how  far  they  could  keep  up  with  Christ’s  other  disciples  in  following 
him,  as  they  were,  that  so  they  might  deserve  to  be  healed  ;  or  had 
tliey  waited  till  they  could  offer  payment, — bud  they  even  stopped  to 
wash  themselves,  and  make  themselves  more  fit  to  appear  before 
)iim, — the  Saviour  would  have  been  gone,  the  opportunity  passed. 
No,  we  must  he  healed  first,  and  then  follow  Christ  afterwards,  who 
alone  can  give  us  strength  of  grace  to  follow  him. 

•  *•  'I'lie  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.’’  How  then 
say  some  persons  now-a*days,  that  we  are  not  to  give  the  Bible  to  the 
poor,— thot  they  cannot  understand  it?  VVb.it  is  the  Bible  but  this 
very  gospel,  winch  was  first  preached  to  the  poor  by  Christ  himself? 
When  did  it  cease  to  be  fit  tor  them  ?  The  New  Testament  was 
written  by  plain  though  inspired  men,  and  they  wrote  it  for  plain 
people;  for  of  such  were  the  first  Christian  churches  chiefly  composed. 
It  it  the  rich,  n<  t  the  poor,  w  ho  stumble  at  the  hard  savings  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  the  learned,  not  the  unlearned,  who  find  difficulties  in 
t)ic  .'Scriptures.  ”  The  natiir.il  man  rcceivelh  not  the  things  of  the 
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Spiiit  of  Go<l ;  for  they  are  foolislinoss  unto  him :  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  arc  spiritually  discernetl.**  But  to  aay  that 
an  unlearned  poor  man,  who  reads  the  Bible  with  prayer  to  God  for 
the  teaching  of  his  floly  Spirit,  shall  be  unable  to  understand  it,  is 
casting  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Bible. 

*  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  do  some  of  the  poor  themselves  think 
to  be  excused  for  neglecting  the  gospel  altogether,  because  they  arc 
poor?  What  do  they  mean  by  leaving  religion,  as  they  say,  to  their 
Otters ;  pretending  that,  as  they  have  not  had  an  education,  thej 
cannot  understand  these  things,  or  that  having  to  work  hard  for  their 
bread,  they  have  not  time,  and  may  surely  be  excused  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  it  requires  learning  to  understand  the  gospel,  because  it  was  first 
prcoched  to  the  unlearned.  It  cannot  be  that  your  poverty  can 
excuse  your  neglect  of  it,  for  it  was  first  preached  to  the  poor. 

‘  There  seems  to  be  a  higher  degree  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  in  rejecting  the  gospel.  It  was  first  sent  to  them  :  if  is,  at 
it  were,  directed  to  them.  Now',  il’to  return  a  letter  unopened  to  the 
person  who  sent  it,  is  considered  ns  one  of  the  greatc*st  affronts  we  can 
offer  to  a  fellow'  creature,  what  less  than  an  impious  affront  to  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  gospel  must  it  be,  for  a  poor  man  to  send  it  bock 
unread,  when  it  is  thus  declared  to  have  been  expressly  meant  for  the 
poor  y  Is  your  poverty  to  be  an  excuse  for  your  ingratitude  ?  Do  you 
imogine  that  God  will  surely  sol  be  angry  for  your  treating  his  nest 
gift  and  his  message  of  mercy  with  contempt, — for  your  turning  away 
from  Christ,  when  in  his  gospel  he  speaks  to  you  almost  by  name  ? 

‘  Or  do  you  despi^e  the  gift,  and  esteem  the  offer  mockery  ?  Do 
you  think  of  (iod  ns  a  hard  master,  an  unkind  father,  who,  when  you 
ask  for  bread,  would  give  you  a  stone  ?  Such  w  as  nut  the  character  of 
the  Saviour,  who  died  for  you.  If  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
poor,  then  it  must  be  w’hal  the  poor,  poor  os  they  may  be,  chiefly 
want ;  nay,  in  a  sense,  all  that  they  want,  to  make  tliem  rich  for  ever. 
“  For  ye  know  ,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jeaut  Christ ; 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  f)c  rich.”  St.  domes  speaks  of  those  wlio 
were  among  ”  the  poor  of  this  world,”  but  ”  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs 
of'  that  kingdom  which  (jod  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him.** 
And  our  Lord,  in  addressing  the  church  at  Smyrna,  says,  **  I  know 
thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty  ;  but  thou  art  rich.**  Oh,  he 
is  the  rich  man,  and  only  lie,  who  has  (fod  for  his  friend,  and  heaven 
for  his  inheritance.  But  to  be  pour  in  this  world,  and  yet  have  no 
well-grounded  hope  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come ;  this  is  to  be 
j)oor  indeed. 

‘  **  The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.**  And  unless 
we,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  become  poor,  wc  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  merit  in  poverty.  The  poor 
have  no  claim  on  the  mercy  of  Gt^d,  which  the  rich  have  not.  **  'I  nere 
it  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.**  What  makes  it  hard  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is,  the  dcccitfulness  of  riches, 
the  love  of  this  world.  But  by  ilie  same  grace  are  the  rich  and 
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tlie  poor  alike  savctl,  **  through  I'aith,**  and  tliat  not  of  thcaitielfet  t 
«*  it  U  the  gift  of  God,**  with  whom  all  things  are  possible.  Where 
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this  grace  is  given,  it  cannot  tail  to  produce  that  self-abasement  before 
God  which  was  exoressed  by  the  poor  publican,  w  hen«  not  daring  to 
advance  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  or  to  lift  up  his  face 


advance  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  or  to  lift  up  his  face 
to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  **  (iod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.*’  It  will 
teach  us,  that,  rich  us  we  inuy  be,  wc  must  go  to  God  as  beggars,  and 
as  criminals,  having  nothing,  and  deserving  notliing,  yet  exjiecting 
all  things.  O  happy  poverty,  if  it  makes  us  thus  poor  in  spirit! 
Blessed  losses  and  alHictions,  that  strip  us  of  our  earthly  dependencies, 
if  they  drive  us  to  God  us  a  refuge,  and  lead  us  to  set  our  aiVectiuus 
on  the  true  riches,  and  wenn  us* from  the  world!  **  Because  thou 
sayest,  1  am  rich,*’  says  our  Lord  in  rebuking  the  Laodicean  chutch, 
**  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  ;  and  knowest 
not  that  tliou  art  wretched,  and  miseiable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.  1  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  tire,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rich,  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clutlied,  and 
that  the  sbume  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear ;  and  anoint  tliine  eyes 
with  eyc*salvc,  that  thou  mayistsco.  As  many  us  I  love,  1  rebuke 
and  chasten  ;  be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent.*’  Thin  is  the  fatal 
delusion  wliieh  keeps  men  back  from  Christ:  they  say  they  arc  rich; 
they  fancy  they  have  need  of  nothing.  And  thus  tlie  gospel  is  still 
welcomed  only  by  those  who  arc  in  spirit,  wliutever  they  may  be  in 
circumstances,  poor.  **  Blessed  ore  the  poor  in  spirit.”  '1  he  world 
may  dospise  them,  hut  **  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  **  Blessed 
are  those  who  hunger  and  tliirst  after  riglUeuusness.**  They  shall  be 
**  tilled  with  good  things,**  while  **  the  rich,”  or  those  who  fancy 
themselves  sucli,  are  “  sent  empty  away” ' 


W  c  can  make  room  for  only  one  inureexlraet.  ami  perhaps 
we  cannot  do  blotter  than  give  the  close  of  the  eleventh  sermon, 
entitled,  “  Ihe  (Ireat  Harvest.” 

*  3,  The  end  of  the  w  orld  will  be  u  season  of  great  joy.  Harvest 
is  ttll  over  the  world  accounted  a  season  for  rejoicing.  O  what 
u  liarvcst  home  will  that  be  ! 

•  It  will  bring  joy  to  the  rcapei*s.  “  The  ren|>er8  arc  the  angels;’* 
iiml  those  hle>sed  servants  of  the  Lord  delight  in  their  great  .Master’s 
work.  They  rejoice  now  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  They 
rejoice  to  bear  the  saint  to  Abraham’s  bosom,  into  the  prt'scnce  of 
C  hrist.  They  gladly  “  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.’*  How 
great  will  then  be  tbeir  joy,  wlieii  thotie  things  they  desire  to  look 
into  will  oil  be  made  known,  and  all  the  contpany  of  rcdecnicil  sinners 
slutll  be  brought  home!  Wh.a  joy  will  he  theirs  in  witnessing  the 
Iriuiiiph  of  the  only  hcgotten  of  the  Lather,  w  hom,  at  his  coming  into 
the  world,  they  worshipped  ;  no  longer  a  man  of  sorrows  and  in  the 

.  form  of  a  servaut,  hut  clothed  in  the  glory  of  his  power  !  And  with 
what  joy  will  they  pnicccd  to  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 
uHemt,  xo  exeruic  hi»  command  on  the  tares,  to  hind  Satan,  to  cast 
,  ileudi  and  hell  into  the  lake' of  tire  I  With  what  joy  will  they  bchohl 
the  burning  yf  tins  werUl  of  tin,  in  whicb  their  Lord  and  ours  wifr 
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cnicificd!  In  the  vision  which  St.  John  saw,  after  the  harvest  of  the 
earth  had  been  reaped,  “  anotlier  angel  came  out  of  the  temple  which 
is  ill  heaven,  he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle.  And  another  angel  came 
out  from  the  altar,  who  had  power  over  fire :  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  to  him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying.  Thrust  in  thy  sharp 
sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  tlie  vine  of  the  earth,  for  licr  grapes 
are  fully  ripe.  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  tlie  earth, 
and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great  winepress 
of  the  wrath  of  God.*’ 

‘  That  day  will  be  a  day  of  joy  not  only  to  his  servants,  but  to  the 
great  Lord  of  the  harvest.  For  then  will  be  fulHlled  that  declaration, 
and  never  completely  till  then.'^ba.  Ixiii.  11.)  “He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satishedt”  He  shall  behold  the 
whole  number  of  his  spiritual  oftspring,  the  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  thousands  of  thousands  whom  he  has  redeemed  by  his 
blood,  out  of  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and 
slull  be  sntistied.  He  shnll  see,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  the  amount  of 
his  purchase,  tlie  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  shall  be  satisfied.  Ho 
“  sliall  come  to  be  gloriiied  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
tliat  believe.”  “  VVhen  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  then 
shall  lie  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glor3\*'  The.  Scriptures  abound 
with  the  most  mognificcnl  descriptions  of  that  glory,  compared  with 
which,  nil  the  sights  that  have  ever  been  witnessed  on  ibis  earth,  all 
the  grandeur  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  (he  world,  vanish  into  nothingness. 
And  then  shall  be  sung  a  new  song,  in  which  not  only  the  reapers  at 
that  great  harvest  shaH  join,  but  **  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  us  arc  in  the  tea, 
shall  be  heard  taking  part,  saying,  “  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  he  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lainn  for  ever  and  ever.** 

*  O  my  friends,  do  wc  hope  to  take  part  in  that  song  ?  Wc  must, 
then,  learn  it  here.  Ask  your  own  hearts  whether  that  chorus  is  now 
echoed  back  from  within  you,  and  whether  you  really  desire  that  the 
Saviour  should  come  and  reign,  reign  over  you,  and  reign  over  the 
universe,  as  he  will  then  reign.  That  Saviour  must  now  be  loved, 
and  worship|)€d,  and  obeyed,  if  you  would  wisli  to  be  admitted  into 
the  glorious  company  of  his  saints  and  servants  then. 

*  You  and  this  Saviour  must  meet,  eye  to  eye,  and  face  to  face. 
For  “  every  eye  shall  sec  him,  and  they  also  who  pierced  him.” 
Whether  you  shall  meet  him  as  your  Saviour,  whom,  not  having  seen, 
you  loved,  depends  on  the  reception  you  now  give  to  his  guapel.  But 
meet  him  ns  your  Judge  you  must. 

*  It  is  awful  to  think,  that  there  are  many  among  us  to  whom  tliat 
glorious  harvest  will  not  be  n  season  of  ioy.  Oh,  if  sinnera  would  but 
believe,  that,  ns  surely  as  harvest  foilowt  seed-time,  that  day  will 
come;  could  they  then  remain  utterly  careless  whether  they  are 
growing  up  for  heaven  or  for  hell  ?  This  day  the  Son  of  Man  is,  by 
his  word,  going  forth  to  sow.  Shall  it  bo  all  in  vain  f  Will  you 
disap|)oint  your  .Saviour,  disappoint  the  angels  of  heaven,  by  refusing 
to  conic  to  Christ,  and  so  remaiuiog  as  taros,  as  mere  weeds  in  Ike 
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miiUt  of  the  6el(l  of  God  ?  This  may  be  the  last  time  that  the  voice 
of  mercy  shall  be  addressed  to  some  of  you.  Though  the  end  of  the 
world  be  even  a  thousand  years  distant,  death  is  not  distant  from  any 
of  us ;  and  in  that  sense,  now  soon  may  the  end  of  the  world  be  to 
you,  when  the  language  of  the  prophet  shall  describe  your  unhappy 
case :  **  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved.’”  pp.  187—190. 

The  Author  has  prefixed  to  every  sermon,  ‘lessons*  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  subject ;  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
from  the  New.  This  is  an  excellent  plan.  In  the  event  of  a 
second  volume,  we  think  that  the  Writer  will  do  well  uniformly 
to  adhere  to  the  analytical  method.  The  objections  to  a  fonnal 
division  arc  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  advantaires ;  es¬ 
pecially  bv  its  enabling  the  preacher  to  take  tinner  hold  of  the 
memory.  W’e  take  a  cordial  farewell  of  the  Village  Lecturer, 
hoping  that  his  lahonrs,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press, 
will  be  long  continued,  and  extensively  blessed. 


Art.  VII.  Oriental  Literature^  apf>lied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  especinlly  with  Ucfcrcncc  to  Antiquities,  Tradition, 
nnd  Manners;  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Writers  and 
Travellers,  Ancient  and  Moilern.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Orien¬ 
tal  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rurdcr,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  xii,  list*.  Price  11.  l()s.  London.  1822. 

'HF.work  to  which  these  volumes  are  ile.signed  to  form  a  se¬ 
quel,  has  obtained  so  extensive  a  circulation,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  us  to  describe  very  particularly  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  or  to  point  out  the  valm*  of  such  a  compilation.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  selected  for  illustration  in  the  present 
work,  are,  with  wry  few  exceptitins,  diti'erent  from  tho.se  which 
had  Irefore  been  taken.  Most  of  the  important  Voyages  and 
Travels  puhlislu'd  since  llie  appearance  of  the  “  Oriental  Cus- 
“  toms,**  have  been  consulted  and  made  use  of;  and  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  alsi»  availed  himstdf  of  much  original  matter  intro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Uosenniiiller  into  a  (lerman  translation  of 
that  wi»rk.  P|>on  the  whole,  this  second  collection  does  no 
small  credit  to  Mr.  Hurder’s  diligence  and  extent  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  examined  very  minutely  the 
whole  of  the  sixteen  hundred  articles  of  which  the  work  con¬ 
sists.  M  e  have,  however,  carefully  inspected  the  volume.s ; 
and  the  passages  aie  very*  few  whicli  would  furnish  matter  for 
serious  objeciion.  Ihc  chief  fault  is  one  into  which  the  zeal 
of  modern  coiuiiicututors  has  too  frecpicutly  betrayed  them ; 
that  of  mistiiking  mere  (xuncidcncc  or  apparent  resemblance  in 
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paeon  customs  for  Scriptnml  illustration ;  and  soniotiines  a  sort 
of  classic  disguise  is  thrown  over  the  simplicity  of  the  original, 
which  is  almost  buried  beneath  the  redundant  learning  heaped 
uf)oii  it.  This  is  |)articulurly  tlie  case  in  many  of  the  notes 
supplied  by  lloseumuller.  Of  this  description  are  most  of  the 
extracts  from  the  Zendavesta,  which,  though  sometimes  curi¬ 
ous,  are,  as  res|>ecis  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  for  the  most 
part  worthless.  Such  is  the  character,  too,  of  the  style  of 
illustration  adopted  in  Nos.  66,  67,  186,  696,  769,  1518,  &.c. 
The  supposed  parallels  from  classic  authors  are  often  little 
better  than  learned  triHing.  For  example,  to  illustrate  the  ex¬ 
pression,  Job  iv.  6.,  **  the  hair  of  my  tlesli  stood  up,**  which 
(»ne  would  think  to  be  pretty  plain  English,  we  have  from 
lloincr, 

*  His  hairs  stood  upright  on  his  bending  limbs/ 

•and  X  iigiTs  *  Ohsfupui,  steruntfjiie  coma  *  two  citations  from 
Ovid,  one  fiom  Fersitis,  together  with  some  other  references. 
Again,  the  words,  “  they  that  plough  iniquity,  and  sow  wicked- 
**  ness,  reap  the  same,*'  .lob  iv.  8.  are  illustrated  from  /Fjichy- 
lus,  Fersiiis,  and  a  Persian  adage.  The  mention  of  a  **  servant 
**  set  over  the  reapers,”  Unth  ii.  6.,  gives  occasion  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  eleven  lines  from  Homer,  and  fifteen  of  transla¬ 
tion,  not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  “  As  they  sailed,”  Luke  viii. 
23.,  being  in  the  original  a  inetaplioric  al  expression,  affords  a 
pretext  for  some  trite  citations  from  Homer  and  V'irgil  about 

*  ploughing  the  deep.'  Our  Lord's  words,  “  one  soweth  and 
**  another  reapeth,”  in  like  manner  calls  up  the  hackneyed 
lines,  SIC  vn$  non  volfis,  with  a  translation.  “  Comfortless,” 
John  xiv.  18.,  suggests  a  long  description  of  an  orphan's  con- 
<lilion,  from  Cowper's  Homer,  and  an  extract  from  Hanway's 
Travels  in  Persia,  the  pertinence  of  which  we  are  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  discover.  Apollonius  Hhodius,  and  Nonnus,  are  cited 
in  illustration  of  the  words,  John  xx.  19,  “  when  the  doors  were 
**  shut.”  And  Paul's  beckoning  with  his  hand.  Acts  xxi,  40., 
reminds  tlie  worthy  Illustrator  of  Virgil's  saying  of  Turnus, 

*  iifinijicat  manu*  Now  this  is  really  very  misjudged  proceed¬ 
ing.  With  the  help  of  Indexes  and  Lexicons,  it  were  easy  to 
go  on  at  this  rate  furnishing  Biblical  illustrations  almost  ad  in^ 
Jinitum.  But  what  other  conceivable  end  than  that  of  eking 
out  a  volume  most  iinprofitably,  can  such  citations  be  thought 
to  answer !  The  whole  weight  of  this  ohjection  is,  however, 
by  no  means  intended  to  fall  on  Mr.  Biirdcr's  shoulders,  who 
has  ill  this  respect  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  preceding  com¬ 
mentators  and  illustrators.  Adam  Clarke's  Notes  on  the  Bible 
arc  ladly  disfigured  by  iiiup|K>sit^  and  discordant  citations 
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from  heathen  writers.  Mason  Good  has  pursued  the  samf 
method  of  illustration  to  the  most  wearisome  length.  Verbal 
critics  are  generally  bad  commentators.  But  this  quotation* 
hunting  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  criticism.  When  a  pas¬ 
sage  is  very  obscure,  it  may,  indeed,  have  its  use  :  otherwise  it 
is  mere  boy’s  play,  and  quite  below  a  Scripture  commentator. 

A  more  serious  objection  lies  against  the  pernicious  mode  of 
illustration  adapted  in  No.  11H2;  and  though  it  has  the  riame 
of  Uosennuiller  annexed  to  it.  Mr.  Murder  should  have  known 
better  than  to  give  it  insertion.  The  German  critic  would  refer 
demoniacal  possessions  altogether  into  *  the  modes  and  hgures 

•  of  speech  prevalent  at  that  time.’ 

*  When  it  is  said  in  Matt.  viii.  SO.,  that  the  evil  spirits  of  those  p<M> 
sesml,  had  prayed  Jesus  to  allow  them  to  go  into  the  swine,  it  is 
without  doubt  meant ^  that  those  lunatics  had  run  full  speed  towards  the 
swine,  and  driven  them  into  the  sea.* 

I  'fills  is  not  oi lentil  illustration,  and  therefore  it  is  foreign 

I  from  the  prt>le.'‘Sed  design  of  the  work:  it  is  German  criticism 

of  the  worst  kind;  that  which  substitutes  boldness  of  assertion 
I  for  souml  induction  and  Scriptural  theology. 

We  liave  been  surprised  to  delect  a  few  palpable  inaccuracies 
iu  the  |H»rtioiis  of  the  work  furnished  by  the  learned  Profes¬ 
sor.  In  No.  749,  we  are  told,  that  *  Zion  is  the  general  name 

•  of  the  mountain  on  whose  irregular  eminence  the  city  of 

•  Jenisalem  was  built,*  and  that  **  the  daughter  of  Zion” 

[  menns  Jerusalem.  This  is  a  strange  blunder.  Josephus  might 

have  taught  the  Professor  better  as  to  the  first  point,  who  ex¬ 
pressly  tells  ns.  that  Jerusalem,  including  Zion,  was  built  on 
two  separate  mountains,  to  one  of  which  only  was  the  name  of 
Zion  ever  appliird.  “  flie  daughter  of  Zion,”  we  apprehend,  is 
lui  expression  employed  to  denote  the  city,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  mountain  of  wliich  it  is  figuratively  represented  ua  the 
daughter. 

No.  7d4  c'oiitains  the  following  comment  on  the  words; 
“  Thy  throne.  ()  (iod,  is  for  ever  and  ever.”  Psalm  xlv.  G. 

•  The  poet,  in  the  above  words,  addresses  the  king  by  the  title  of 
god,  because,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  kings  were 
the  representatives  of  the  gods,  and  had  their  dignity  from  them,  for 
which  reason  they  were  also  called  the  sons  of  the  g(MS.  Hence  it  it 
said  of  princes,  in  Psalm  Ixxxti.  6.,  Ye  are  Gods  ;  and  all  of  you  are 
ehUdten  of  the  Most  High*  According  to  the  testimony  of  several 
ancient  writers,  god  was  the  common  title  of  Uie  king  among  the  As¬ 
syrians  and  IVrsians.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Author  of  the  Epitilc  to 
the  Hebrews  had  not  Dr.  Km^enmuller  at  his  elbow,  when  ha 
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cited  the  passage  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  better  acquainted  some 
modem  Biblical  critics  are  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures,  than  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel  and  the  Jews  of 
bis  dav  appear  to  have  been.  How  many  errors  might  the 
latter  have  avoided  had  they  studied  at  Leipsig  ! 

Nos.  1253,  1373,  and  14H  are  specimens  of  the  absurd  at¬ 
tempt  to  identify  the  holy  places  in  defiance  of  history  and 
topoirraphy.  The  residence  of  Filate,  *  il  arco  d'ecce  homo,* 
the  fissure  in  the  rock,  &c.  are  gravely  particularized.  It  is 
lii^h  time  that  Protestant  writers  discarded  these  silly  legends, 
:md  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Burder  to  exclude  them  from  his 
next  edition,  which  he  may  render  much  more  valuable  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  recent  publications  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Jowett.  For  the  curious  piece  of  Ethiopic  history  contained 
in  No.  1395,  the  Author  should  have  given  us  some  autho- 
ritv.  We  regret  to  have  objections  to  urge  on  the  score  of  de- 
licarv,  to  the  very  unnecessary  details  contained  in  Nos.  199, 
S7‘2,  940,  and  a  few  others.  We  expect  a  severer  regard  to 
decency  in  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  than  might  be  tole- 
latcd  in  notes  on  Juvenal  or  Catullus.  These  numbers  might 
Ik*  expunged  without  any  detriment  to  the  work. 

We  have  thus  marked  out  some  work  for  Mr.  Burder  in  the 
'event  of  a  second  edition.  We  should  indeed  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  a  very  diligent  revisal  of  the  volumes,  and  copious  exci¬ 
sions.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  remark,  that  the  exceptions 
pointed  out  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  matter  which  the  Author  lias  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  and  lor  w  hich  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  Biblical  students* 
The  volumes  are,  we  are  sorry  to  notice,  exorbitantly  dear. 

Art.  VIII.  MunusetJum  Juveniuti :  Seu  Phiedri  Fsbul.c  Versibus 
Hexsmetris  concinnato:;  necnon  Specimina  quondam  Soluta?  Ora. 
tionift,  non  tarn  ad  Senium  earuiulcm  Fabularum  aperiendum, 
quam  ad  Kegulas  Linguc  Lstinc  illustrandis  occommodata.  Auc- 
tore  Daniel  French,  Armig.  Jure-Consulto.  Londini :  In  iEdibus 
Valpianis.  1821.  8vo.  pp.  187.  Price  8s. 

work  is  replete  with  specimens  of  elegant  Latinity,  and 
is  amply  siifiicieiit  to  procure  for  its  Author  the  praise  of 
erudite  and  accomplished  scholarship.  But  beyond  this,  the  eut 
f>ono  of  tile  publication  is  not  very  apparent.  The  instructive 
Apologues  of  A£sop  may  perhaps  l>e  rendered  more  easy  and 
pleasant  to  the  young  scholar,  by  being  conveyed  in  Hexameter 
hnes,  a.s  the  Author  sueg^ts.;  but  this  circumstance  will  not, 
we  apprehend,  induce  a  judicious  Master  to  su|>eniede  the  use 
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of  Pheedrus’s  lunibics,  by  introducing  in  their  place  this 
modern  version  of  the  Fables  in  Hexameter  verse.  Nor  ctn 
we  ofl’er  to  the  learned  Author  any  better  encouragement  in 
respect  to  another  undertaking  which  he  purposes,  and  of  the 
execution  of  which  sevenil  specimens  are  included  in  the 
“  Munusculutu  Juventuti.”  We  refer  to  a  projected  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  of  Addison  and  Johnson  into  Latin ;  a  task 
which,  laborious  and  difficult  as  it  might  be  to  perform,  we 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  French  would  complete  in  a  very  able 
manner.  But  who  would  read  the  Spectators  and  the  Ram¬ 
blers  in  I^atin,  were  it  even  of  the  highest  excellence  ?  We 
cannot  flatter  the  Author  with  the  hope  of  receiving  from  the 
literatissimi  Viri  whose  opinions  he  is  so  anxious  to  obtain  in 
reference  to  his  design,  such  approbation  of  his  purpose,  as 
will  furnish  liiin  with  any  adequate  inducement  to  proceed. 

The  morals  which  the  Author  has  appended  to.  the  Fables, 
will  sometimes  surj>iis(‘  and  amuse  the  reader.  Napoleon  and 
the  Duke  of  bhighien  find  a  place  in  that  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb,  Imjius  et  The  former  peisonage  figures  again 

in  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow ,  Cfniis  Sataiis,  and  in  some  other 
instances ;  ami  the  Uej)ubru:anH  of  France  have  not  escaped 
the  Author’s  notice,  ‘flie  Jackdaw,  (irucuhtu  Sufyrrbus,  sug¬ 
gests  the  following  reflections  in  rchuke  of  certain  leanied 
ladies,  who  are.  we  think,  rather  Irani ly  dealt  with  hy  the 
Author,  in  being  made  exelusively  the  objects  of  his  vitupcra* 
/iVe  sentences,  while  so  many  of  the  v>ther  sex  are  neither  less 
pedantic  nor  less  heedless  of  the  maxim,  ruiqiie  trihuito, 

*  Quotics  Ininc  fubulam  considcro,  totics  milii  in  nicntcm  venire 
»o)et  irridendarum  i^taruin  imilierum,  quaruni  audncia  c6  proccssit, 
ut  lihros  quos  ip^a*  intclligerc  vix  possint,  suoh  notninibus  inscriptox 
ccliderint.  Nulla  fere  scientia  est,  utcunque  rcrum  abstrusarum 
referta,  quin  aliqua  imilitT  impudentissinia.  liac  nustru  atatc,  cam 
hominibus  explunandam  susceperit.  Quid  autem  si,  ad  exemplar 
tumcntu  Graculi,  piumar  omnes  alieiuc,  quibus  opera  euriim  fearum) 
splendescunt,  avul^ae  forent?  Quanta  apparcret  deformitns,  si  orna- 
mentis  illis  quibus  cas  callidurum  huininum  exornavit  industriSf 
spoliarciUur  subito  ac denudtreiUur  ?  O  tempuium  immutnti  mores! 
ex  capitibuj  scilicet  mulierum  ad  illuminandom  humanuin  genus 
Mincrvs  prosiliunt  I  !* 

We  shall  extract  one  of  these  fables  ns  a  specimen  :  we  take 
tlie  first  in  the  book. 

‘  LUFLS  LT  AGNUS. 

FACILE  EST  OPPRIMIRB  INNOCENTUM. 

*  Ad  rivum  vcnere  Lupus  simul  Agnus  eundem, 

Compelicnte  siti :  stcterat  Lupus  altior  Agno, 

Agnusque  inferior  longe  ;  tunc  fauce  cruentA 
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Smith  on  ascertaining  the  'Pritth,  At. 

L*tro  comniotuB  rixas  et  jurgia  cjuffrit ; 

Quidnam  tu  mihi  turbisti  tic  tordibut  undam  i 
Laniger  huic  contra  timidut :  Quod  tu,  Lupe,  didt 
QuS  {>o88it  fieri  ?  ^  te  decurrit  mihi  lympha. 

Vera  tides  inerat  dictis ;  quibut  illc  repulsutt 
Ante  hot  sex  mentet,  inquit,  mihi  tu  maledicii. 

Tunc  Agnus  :  Non  natut  eram  quo  tempore  diets. 

Nun  ^  te,  sed  patre  tuo,  maledicta  recepi, 

Respondet,  captumquc  necat  violentut  et  atrox. 

*  Propter  eot  nomines  parva  est  hgec  fabula  scripta, 

A  quibus  insontes  vel  vi  vel  fraude  premuntur.*' 

I'or  the  sake  of  ready  compnriaoii,  we  subjoin  the  original 
Ful)le  from  Fluedrus. 

*  LUPUS  ET  AGNUS. 

Ad  rivum  eund  ii  upus  et  agnus  venerant, 

Siti  compulsi ;  superior  stabat  lupus, 

LongCque  inferior  agnus  :  tunc  faucc  improbd 
Latro  incitatus,  jurgii  causam  intulit. 

Cur,’*  inquit,  “  turbulentam  mihi  fecisti  aqunm 
Istam  bibenti  V*  Laniger  contra  timens, 

Qui  possum,  mueso,  facere,  quod  quereris,  lupe? 

A  te  decurrit  ad  meos  haustus  liquor.” 

Repulsus  ille  veritatis  viribus, 

**  Ante  lios  sex  menses  male,”  ait,  dixisti  mihi.” 
Respondit  agnus,  **  Equidem  nntus  non  eraro.” 

**  Pater,  hercule,  tuus,*'  inquit,  ”  malcdixit  mihi.’* 

Atque  ita  correptum  lacerat,  iniusta  ncce. 

*  llfTc  propter  illos  scripta  e.st  homines  fabula, 

Qui  iictis  causis  innocentes  opprimunt.’ 


Art  IX.  On  the  Meant  of  obtaining  Satisfaction  with  Regard  to  the 
Truth  of  Religious  Sentiments  :  a  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Monthly 
Association  ot  Ministers*  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  30. 
Price  Is.  London.  18*22. 

^  0  notion  more  pernicious  in  its  influence,  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  young  inquirer  after  truth,  than  that  to  which  the 
differences  of  religious  belief  among  real  Christians  have  some* 
times  given  rise,  or  afforded  a  pretext,  namely,  that  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  religious  sentiments  is  unattainable. 
Tile  adoption  of  this  error  is  a  first  and  fatal  step  in  the  laby- 
nnth  of  sceptical  sophistry;  and  the. mind  having  wandered 
thus  far,  is  soon  in  its  doubtful  mazes  lost.  The  individual 
must  already  have  deserted  the  path  of  religious  obedience,  and 
parted  with  the  docility  of  a  learner,  before  he  could  embrace 
fuch  a  notion.  Or  else  he  must  never  have  set  out  in  earnest 
•»i  the  inquiry.  Df.  Smith  has  ably  exposed,  in  the  first  part 
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Siaitli  oil  as^trUiiiiing  the  Truth,  6fC. 

of  this  very  valuable  dUcourse,  the  conunoii  and  piincipal 
Kourcen  of  this  error ;  and  having  KheHU  its  fallacy,  he  proceeds 
to  detail  ilie  means  of  arriving  at  such  a  moral  assurunce  in 
the  discrimination  of  religious  truth  and  error  as  is  compatible 
with  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  nature.  His  directions 
are  brief,  comprehensive,  and  axiomatic,  well  worthy  of  being 
tmnscribed  into  thy  common-place  book  of  every  theological 
student ;  and  a  simple-minded  observance  of  them  cannot  fail, 
witli  tlie  Divine  blessing,  to  conduct  the  inquirer  to  assured 
satisfaction.  We  select  the  first  direction,  the  first  both  in 
order  ami  in  importance. 

*  I.  Our  fir^t,  cor^stnnt,  and  most  watchful  care  should  be,  that  our 
minds  be  ng/iZ/y  nfflcted  towards  the  lllesscd  Author  and  llcvcalfr  of 
all  religious  truth. 

*  heligious  truth  is  but  another  name  for  thinking  jiuUy  concerning 
(uid.  But  it  is  directly  impossible  to  think  justly  in  rciation  to  any 
being,  if  the  state  of  our  feelings  or  uflections  towards  that  being  are 
unjust.  A  wrong  bias  ol  the  passions,  or  of  that  secret  principle 
which  determines  our  desires  and  aversions,  the  seat  of  mental  taste, 
the  spring  of  temper  and  character,  wliat  is  usually  called  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  “  tne  heait  ;**— a  wrong  bias  of  this  will  infallibly  impress  a 
wrong  direction  on  the  exercises  of  the  judgment ;  and,  the  further 
It  moves  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  wider  must  be  its  distance  from 
the  line  of  truth.  Now  every  possible  perfection,  all  natural  gran¬ 
deur,  all  moral  loveliness,  belongs  infinitely  to  God,  Who  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;  glorious  in  holiness  ?  How'  great  his  goodness, 
and  how  great  his  beauty!  ”  Jf  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  towards 
him  arc  not  those  of  sincere  and  fervid  admiration,  love,  and  reve* 
rence,  wc  treat  him  with  injustice,  injustice  gross  and  shameful  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  contrariety  to  the  fact  ;  and  that  con- 
imriety  is  infinite.  It  cannot  hut  follow  that  our  sentiments  concern* 
ing  God,  his  pur|)06eH,  his  commands,  and  his  operations,  will  partake 
of  this  inwaru  injiusticcy  tliis  practical  falsehood.  It  is  the  dictate  of 
sound  philosophy,  not  le^s  than  of  revelation ;  “  They  that  forsake 
the  law,  praise  the  wicked  :  evil  men  understand  not  judgment ;  they 
love  darkness  rather  than  lieht,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."*  There 
can  be  no  free  inquirjf^  till  the  mind  is  freed  from  the  worst  and 
strongest  of  prejudices,  the  prejudices  of  a  sinful  state. 

*  He,  then,  that  would  have  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  he  is  hold¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  Gotl,  must  cherish  all  right  affections  towards  God. 
He  must  walk  in  the  light,**  and  then  “  will  he  see  light.**  He 
must  keep  ever  fresh  and  lively  on  his  soul  the  impressions  of  venera¬ 
tion  and  love  for  all  the  perfections  of  the  glorious  Deity,  joy  and 
grrtitude  for  his  dominion,  a  cordial  and  delightful  approbation  of  his 
government  in  all  its  acts,  and  of  his  w  ill  in  nil  its  expressions.  O  lei 
It  be  the  object  of  our  perpetual  desires  and  efforts,  to  be  practically 
confortnctl  to  (iod’s  approving  will !  Such  communion  with  him  U  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  light,  and  it  will  shed  a  convincing  bright- 
nesa  upon  all  the  fields  of  nature  and  revelation.  The  value  of  religious 
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truth  lies  in  iu  being  tlie  real  expr^on  of  the  counaeky  aeu,  and 
aecuiuni  of  the  Blessed  God.  Devotednew  to  him  will  cause  us  to 
love  uuth  for  this  very  reason,  and  to  study  it.  not  as  a  barren  theory 
or  a  refined  speculation,  but  with  that  warmth  of  just  feeling  whicn 
is  the  same,  in  the  matters  of  religion,  as  a  correct  taste  and  a  noble 
enthusiasm  are,  in  relation  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  exquisite 
labours  of  genius  and  art.  A  Michael  An^Io  differs  not  more  from 
the  most  grovelling  barbarian,  than  does  a  holy  Christian  from  an  un* 
sanctified  speculatist.  **  My  doctrine,’*  said  the  Lord  Jesus,  **  is  not 
mine,  but  His  who  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.**  *  pp.  17 — 19. 

We  are  anxious  that  this  Sermon  should  not  be  considered  aa 
an  ephemeral  publication.  It  forms  a  most  useful  tract  to  be 
|)ut  into  the  hands  of  every  student  on  his  entrance  upon  theo- 
logical  inquiries. 


Art.  X.  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Kvil  Tendency  of  unrestrained 
Ciuclty;  particularly  on  that  practised  in  Smithfield  Market. 
8vo.  pp.  London.  1823. 

*  E  have  heard  much/  say.s  the  benevolent  Writer  of  these 

liemarks,  ‘  of  the  barbarities  and  horrors  of  slavery 
‘  of  the  sava;^e  and  brutalizing  exhibitions  which  degrade  and 

*  disgrace  otlicr  ages  and  other  countries— of  the  Spanish 

*  bull-fights — of  the  gladiatorial  coD)batH,  and  other  bar oaroua 
‘  shows  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  ; — but,  on  no  part  of  the 
‘  globe,  iu  no  age  of  the  world,  can  I  imagine  scenes  of  more 

*  atrocious  crueltv.  of  more  tiend-like  depravity,  than  thoao 
‘  exhibited  iu  Stnithjield  Market.'  We  believe  that  this  is  not 
tJH)  strongly  ])ut.  In  the  exhibitions  alluded  to,  there  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  display  of  strength  or  of  courage,— with  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  slaves.  But 
the  atrocities  to  which  this  pamphlet  refers,  are  characterized 
by  uninixed,  wanton,  useless,  dastardly  cruelty.  They  are 
such  a.s  seem  to  leave  a  reflection  on  the  very  countenances  of 
those  who  are  inured  to  them.  There  is  nothing  in  human 
nature  so  expressive  of  brutal  callousness  coinbinea  with  worse 
Ulan  brutal  ferocity,  as  the  countenance  of  the  Smithfleld  dro¬ 
ver.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  one  of  those  wretched  beinp 
without  shuddering.  They  always  recal  to  us  the  pike  and  the 
guillotine  of  the  days  of  Robespierre.  Or  rather,  the  fiends 

kindled  the  flames  of  martyrdom  in  the  very  spot  still  con- 
»errate<l  to  cruelty,  might  seem  to  survive  in  these  men. 

Gnielty  to  a  beast  cannot  be  placed  on  a  par,  as  an  evil, 
"iih  cruelty  to  a  fellow  being:  it  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
VoL.XlX.  N.S.  O 
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an  inferior  crime.  The  moral  lurpilmle  involved 
in  either  moditication  of  cruelty,  dill’era  scarcely  in  tle;;ret. 

•  Our  treatment  of  animals/  it  is  well  remarked,  ‘  may  be  rc- 

•  garded  as  an  accurate  criterion  of  our  humanity  towards  our 

•  own  species.  Whoever,  from  motives  of  interest,  vanitv, 

•  passion,  or  caprice,  subjects  them  to  oppresbion  or  unuecet* 

•  sary  suH'eriiig,  will,  from  the  same  umtives,  oppress  and  atttict 

•  his  own  species,  whenever  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.’  I’hit 
is  the  true  light  in  w  hich  to  view  the  subject.  Human  laws, 
having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  human  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  can  take  cognizance,  in  many  cases,  oidy  of  the  amount 
of  loss  or  injury  incurred,  even  w  hen  tlie  crime  is  of  the  blackest 
dve.  Ibit  die  scale  of  moral  turpitude  is  regulated  by  other 
considerations  :  it  is  the  disposition  from  which  the  act  pro¬ 
ceeds,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  criminality.  It  is  not 
what  the  brute  sutlers,  but  w  hat  the  man  becomes,  that  forms 
the  most  dreadful  part  of  the  etfect  of  cruelty  towards  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Writer  judiciously  seizes  this  point. 

*  It  deducts  nothing,'  she  remarks,  *  from  the  barbarity  of  those 
fiend-like  tormentors,  to  imagine  that  their  patient  victims  have  s 
less  acute  perception  of  bodily  pain  than  themselves  t  that  their  suf 
ferings,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  soon  be  over  ;  for  such  conside¬ 
rations  have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  brutal  drover.  He  goads 
the  patient  animal  in  the  most  tender  and  sensitive  parts  of  his  l^dy: 
he  strikes  it  upon  the  head  and  the  horns,  not  because  he  hopes  it 
does  nol,  but  because  he  sees  that  it  Aoei  feel  acutely.  The  con- 
aideration  that  their  sufferings  will  soon  terminate,  is,  indeed,  sooth¬ 
ing  to  those  who  deeply  sympatliize  with,  but  have  no  power  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  t  but  it  does  nothing  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  imbittering  the 
concluding  period  of  their  short  existence — of  prolonging  and  sg- 
ravating  the  pains  of  dissolution.  But  it  is  the  dreadful  effects  pro- 
uced  by  the  practices  1  have  described  upon  our  own  species,  upon 
the  agents  rather  than  the  victims  of  cruelty,  which  demand  the  most 
serious  consideration.  On  the  sufferings  of  the  animals,  perhaps,  1 
have  dwelt  too  long ;  for,  being  as  much  as  ourselves  the  creatures 
of  God,  we  may  dc  assured  they  cannot  escape  his  observation. 
**  Hts  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.’*  **  Not  a  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground  without  his  knowledge."  Consequently,  He  will  not 
tufier  them  to  be  abused  and  tormented  with  impunity.' 
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1  he  subject  demands  the  attention  of  every  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  It  i''  connected  with  personal  duties  which  can* 
not  be  devolved  on  the  Legislature.  Tlie  act  recently  passed 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  on  which  the  mends 
of  luimanit)  have  been  congnttulating  themselves,  is  important 
clnetly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  Uie  principle  which  it  recog¬ 
nises.  Its  edicieucy  mual  depend  on  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
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in  conciimnee  ^ith  the  efficient  viffilance  of  the  magistracy. 
Hut  there  are  numberless  cases  which  legislative  enactments 
cannot  reach.  The  only  effectual  remedy  of  the  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  rational  means  of  bringing  about  a  change  in 
tiie  feelings  of  the  lower  classes  themselves — by  the  huroa* 
nixing  effects  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  .Writer 
earnestly  advocates,  as  a  most  efficient  exercise  of  benevoleocTp 
the  visiting  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

*  The  labours  of  Christian  missionaries/  slic  remarks,  *  are  as  much 
wanted  among  the  poor  heathen  at  home  as  abroad.  The  great  store¬ 
house  of  Christianity  will  furnish  abundant  means  of  sonening  and 
humanizing  the  hearts  of  these  savage  drovers.  They  themselves  may 
never  have  experienced  the  genial  influence  of  sympathy  and  kind¬ 
ness  ;  their  hard  and  rugged  fate  may  have  stifled  the  feelinn  of 
humanity,  which  Christian  charity  will  easily  And  the  means  or  re¬ 
kindling.  To  the  fastidiousness  of  selfish  rennement,  such  visits  may 
appear  offensive  and  revolting ;  but  Christian  refinement  makes  dif¬ 
ferent  estimates,  and  will  shrink  from  no  labour  of  love,  by  which  a 
fellow-heir  of  immortality  may  be  rescued  from  moral  degradation 
and  misery.* 

Surely,  Newgate  or  the  crowded  gaol  is  not  a  more  pro¬ 
mising  or  advantageous  sphere  for  such  a  moral  experiment, 
than  the  sc  panite  tenement  of  the  individual  who  has  not 
Imiken  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  great  example  of  Mrs. 
Fry  will  be  more  than  half  lost  upon  us,  if  it  is  not  followed  up 
without  the  walls,  as  well  as  within  the  gloomy  precincts  of  our 
gaols, — in  the  alleys  of  our  tow’ns  and  the  cottages  of  our  ham¬ 
lets,  as  well  as  in  our  prisons  and  penitentiaric's.  In  the  mean 
time,' whilst  the  work  of  Christian  instruction  and  civilization 
is  gradually  going  forward,  the  exeicdse  of  oiiMorify  ought  to 
he  immediately  interposed.*  The  barbarities  nlmost  pecu- 
lior  to  Snoithfield  market,  might,  as  the  Writer  shews  in  dc- 
tltil,  be  greatly  mitigalecl,  if  not  wholly  prevented.  Other 
scenes  of  cruelty  might  be,  to  a  great  extent,  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  combined  interference  of  a  few  active  individuals  of 
nerves  stronji  enouch  to  steel  them  against  the  *  world’s  dread 

•  laugh/ 

I'he  suggestion  has,  we  believe,  been  thrown  out,  and  it  ia  a 
most  valuable  one,  that  an  immense  nuisance  to  scK-iety  would 
he  considerably  abated,  were  SmilbHeld  market-day  to  be 
changed  from  Monday  to  Tuesday.  The  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
horror  which  are  detailed  in  this  pamphlet,  commence  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening  ‘  a  shocking  conclusion/  it  is  remarked,  *  of  the 

*  Christian  sabbath.’  But  the  conclusion  answers  to  the  be- 
pnnin^  as  it  is  passed  Oft  iKt  Road.  Tliese  unhappy  drovers 
#rc  Sauhath-breukers  by  a  sort  of  nccessitv,  but  it  is  a  iicccs- 
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•ity  of  man’s  creating.  The  extent  to  which  tlie  Lord’s  day 
openly  disregarded,  owing  to  this  single  circumstance  of  Mon¬ 
day’s  being  market  day,  is  almost  incalculable  ;  while  such  k 
tlie  state  of  the  roads,  that  the  opulent  and  the  polite  cannot 
travel  on  the  Sunday  without  annoyance — a  consideration 
which,  we  are  not  without  hope,  may  have  its  use  in  leading 
,to  some  redress  of  the  evil. 


Art.  XI.  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Attrachan  to  Karats^  North  of  the 
Mountaim  of  Caucasus  ;  containing  Remarks  on  the  General 
Appearance  of  the  Country,  Manners  of  tlie  Inhabitants,  &c. 
witn  the  Substance  of  many  Cunver.<«ations  witli  ElFendis,  Mollas, 
and  other  Mnhominedans.  Hy  the  Rev.  William  Glen,  Mission¬ 
ary,  Astrnchan.  rJnio.  pp.  Price  is.  London.  1823. 

‘  T'llK  Tom  from  Astraclian  to  Karass,’  the  most  attractive 
*“■  feature  of  the  title  page,  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  tlie 
contents  of  this  little  volume,  'fill  the  Travellers  came  within 
sight  of  Reshtow,  the  first  of  the  Caucasus  chain  which  be¬ 
comes  visible  on  a^iproarhiiig  Karass,  a  fnrtar  village,  or 
Calmuc  cavalcade,  here  and  there  occurring,  was  nearly  all 
that  bri>kc  the  (h  ad  monotony  of  the  route.  Incidents  in  a 
desert  are  not  to  be  looked  for  ;  at  least,  are  not  to  be  desired, 
as  they  are  most  likely  to  be  of  a  kind  for  which  the  traveller 
would  pav  dearly.  Hut  the  .Vuthor  met  with  no  worse  assail¬ 
ants  than  inoschitoes,  and  arriveil  in  due  tiuu*  at  tiie  interest¬ 
ing  missionary  colony  which  has  planted  itself  on  the  Northern 
confine  ol  Ckiucnvus.  A  description  of  the  settlement  is 
given  by  Mr.  (Hen,  which  will  be  found  interesting.  ‘  The 
'  climate  in  thesi*  valleys,*  he  says,  *  differs  not  materially  from 

*  that  of  the  valleys  among  the  hills  in  our  native  country.’ 
'I'he  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  and  the  lands  are  exceedingly 
well  watered  with  a  great  many  excellent  sp.rings.  A  few 
Scotch  fanners  might,  w  ith  *  a  few  thousand.s  to  begin  improve* 

*  nieiits.*  bring  the  Colony,  says  the  Antlior,  to  a  jiilch  of 
respectability  wliich  wouhl  he  highly  honourable  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  (lerinan  seltltTs,  it  appears,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  families,  *  are  ordered  to  leave  the  Colony,  and  settle  else- 

*  where.*  It  would  have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  (Jlen  had  ex- 
}dnine<l  the  circuiiiblanccs  which  have  led  to  this  apparently 
arbilniry  and  oppressive  excrciseof absolute  autliority.  During 
plensurt  is  a  very  prei  arious  tenure  for  settlers  in  the  Russian 
dominions;  and  some  sn  uiiiv  woiihl  require  to  be  given  to 
tlie  Scotch  colonist,  that  lie  slionld  not,  when  lie  had  sunk  hia 

*  few  thousands,’  be  sent  away  after  the  Geniiaiis. 
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The  larger  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  is  oc- ’ 
cupied  with  missionary  details.  The  Christian  missiona^  is 
here  brought  into  contact,  not  with  tlie  brutal  stupidity  of* 
heathenism,  but  with  the  more  subtle  and  specious  infidelity 
of  Mahominedanism.  It  is  here  that  the  best  field  would  seem 
to  present  itself  for  commencing  a  direct  attack  on  Islamism» 
under  the  shelter  of  a  Christian  power.  This  consideration  i 
givas  peculiar  im|)ortance  to  the  Mission  which  has  chosen  for  ‘ 
Its  simere  this  remote  mountain  region.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
(ilen^s  arrival  at  Karass,  the  chief  tbinjj  that  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Cabardians  and  the  other  Mahommedans  on  the 
lines,  was  *  a  kind  of  circular  letter  from  Mecca,  warning  all 
‘  good  Mussulmans  that  the  Day  of  Judgement  was  at  hand, 

'  and  solemnly  exhorting  them  to  repentance.’  This  document 
is  described  as  altogether 

*  one  of  the  most  glaring  impositions  ever  practised  on  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant,  and  absolutely  below  contempt,  were  it  not  that  tho 
interest  which  the  ringleaders  of  Islamism  take  in  promoting  its  cir¬ 
culation,  serves  to  shew  the  idea  which  they  have  formed  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  common  people ;  while  the  credit  it  met  with,  and  tho 
alarm  it  is  said  to  have  excited,  go  idr  to  prove  that  their  ideas  on 
this  point  are  not  far  from  being  correct.  Among  other  methods  pre¬ 
scribed  lor  escaping  the  wrath  to  come,  the  following  is  worthy  of 
notice; — paying  fifty  copciks  to  a  writer  for  transcribing  a  cwy  of 
the  circular  for  the  use  of  the  faithful.  Of  this  part  of  it,  SSnorah 
himself  seemed  to  be  ashamed.* 

i>horah  was  a  Cabardian  nobleman.  The  conversation  with  . 
him  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  objections  and  reasonings  of  the 
neuter  Moslems. 

*  Having  disposed  of  preliminary  topics,  Mr.  Galloway  asked 
him  whether  he  nad  been  reading  the  New  Testament  he  had  received 
from  the  missionaries,  and  how  he  liked  it  ?  In  reply,  he  had  no  faults  ^ 
to  find  with  tlie  morality  of  the  gospel ;  hut  lie  could  not  believe  that 
.Icsus  was  the  Son  of  (iod.  It  was  impOi».<iible  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  could  be  so.  How  could  God  have  a  son !  The  idea 
he  could  not  comprehend ;  the  doctrine  he  could  not  receive.  After 
directing  his  attention  to  what  the  iicriptures  teach  respecting  the 
coiutitution  of  our  Saviour's  person,  as  being  **  Immanuel,  God  with 
wc  told  him,  that  though  we  firmly  believed  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  on  the  authority  of 
God's  own  word,  wc  did  not  profess  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
union,  nor  pretend  to  explain  it ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  doctrine  furnitlied  no  more  reason  for 
refusing  to  embrace  it,  when  plainly  revealed,  tlian  our  inability  to 
<  mnprehend  the  nature  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  did  for  denying 
*hc  obvious  fact,  that  the  body  which  wc  know  to  be  a  material 
substance,  is  animated  by  a  spiritual  substance  named  the  soul.  He 
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•mirered,  Tkii  iloat  not  apply  to  the  caie  in  hand.  Man.  hit 
naturt  U  a  changeable  beiogt  but  God  unchangeable ;  and  if  Chriit 
had  been  God  by  nature,  he  never  could  have  becuine  man,  becaiue 
ihU  implies  mutability  {  according  to  this  doctrine,  his  nature  must 
have  undergone  a  change  when  he  became  roan.  To  obviate  thb 
objection,  we  told  him,  that  though  his  assumption  of  human  nature 
did  imply  the  commencement  of  a  new  relation,  which  had  no  ex* 
istenca  before,  it  did  not  imply,  nor  was  it  necessary  it  should  imply, 
any  change  in  his  Divine  nature,  in  illustration  of  this,  we  remarked, 
there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  world.  This  he  admitted,  as 
also  that  God  made  the  world  and  all  which  it  contains,  without 
sustainine  any  change  in  his  nature.  Here,  then,  we  told  him,  is  the 
case  of  tne  commencement  of  a  relation  which  had  no  existence  till 
the  world  was  made  t  yet  the  Divine  nature  continued,  and  does 
continue,  the  same.  No  change  of  nature  is  implied  :  and  neither  is 
a  change  of  nature  implied  in  Christ's  taking  a  human  body  and  soul 
into  union  with  his  Divine  person.  Such  reasonings,  he  rejoined,  may 
satisfy  Christians,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  them  from 
infancy,  and  to  whom  a  belief  in  this  doctrine  is  a  kind  of  second 
nature ;  but  could  never  satisfy  Mahommedans,  who  believe  that 
God  ii  one,  and  that  he  is  eternally  and  unchangeably  the  same.  We 
told  him  that  there  was  one  way  in  which  even  he  mi^ht  satisfy  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  Christ  himself  had  pointed  it  out ;  *'  If  any 
roan  will  do  his  will,  the  same  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  (iod,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.**  In  illustration  of  this 
interesting  and  highly  encouraging  promise,  for  such  it  must  be  to 
the  hunime  inquirer,  we  recommended  walking  in  the  way  which 
Messiah  had  pointed  out,  by  reading  in  the  scriptures  of  truth,  the 
testimony  which  (tod  had  given  concerning  his  Son,  by  ordering  his 
conversation  accordingly,  and  praying  the  lather  of  mercies  to  guide 
him  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  tor  the  sake  of  Him  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  (>od  and  mah.  When  about  to  offer  some 
adcfitional  remarks  of  a  hortatory  nature,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  interrupted  the  converf*'.tion.  and  the  prosecution  of  the  dis* 
cussion  was  ot  course  put  off  till  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  usual  *  strong  hold*  of  the  Mahommedans,  ue  are 
told,  is,  *  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  soiiship  of  Christ.*  It 
is  remarkable  how  the  extremes  of  human  wisdom  and  igno* 
ntiice  aonH’times  meet,  when  religious  truth  is  the  Hiiiiubling- 
hlock.  Infidelity  is  the  same  every  where.  Mr.  (Men's  reply 
was,  that 

*  the  term  Som,  when  applied  to  the  Messiah,  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  literally,  as  sucgesting  the  idea  that  he  was  begotten  os  men 
are ;  but  in  a  spiritual  or  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  may  signify, 
that  as  a  son  has  the  same  nature  as  his  father,  and  stands  in  a  pecu* 
liar  relation  to  him,  so  the  Messiah  is  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Gou  the  Father.' 
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Gn  this,  it  ^as  acutely  urp:«!d,  that  the  liiiman  nature  of  Chriit 
l>e^auto  exist  in  time,  and  that  the  term  Messiah  must  apply  to 
him  only  from  the  time  that  he  became  man.  This,  of  cootm. 
was  admitted ;  and  Mr.  Glen  read  part  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John  in  further  illustration  of  the  pre-existence  and  deity  of  the 
"  Worl”  who  *•  was  made  flesh.*’  The  ground  of  objection 
WM  now  shifted :  How  could  an  unchangeable  Wora’  be¬ 
come  man  ?  How  could  an  unchangeable  being  die  ?  Wheb 
the  sophistry  of  these  objections  was  exposed,  the  Effendi* 
with  a  degree  of  assurance  which  astonished  the  Writer,  denied 
the  matter  of  fact,  that  Christ  did  die,  maintaining  that  the 
story  of  his  crucifixion  was  altogether  a  deception.  They  are 
taught  to  believe,  that 

*  The  Messiah  having  been  apprehended  and  confined  in  a  small 
i^rtment  or  hole,  from  which  there  was  no  egress  but  one,  the  angel 
Gabriel  came  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  make  his  escape  ?  He 
aniwered.  that  the  opening  was  barely  sufficient  for  his  heaa,  and  far 
too  small  for  his  shoulders  to  pass.  Gabriel  told  him  to  use  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  would  find  the  opening  sufficient.  He  did 
so,  and  having  thus  effected  his  escape,  ascended  to  heaven  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  hit  foes.* 

The  belief  given  to  this  legend  by  theae  metaphysical  ob-» 
jectors  to  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  will  serve  to  shew  how 
very  slight  a  portion  of  natural  acuteness  or  of  mental  cultiva* 
tion  is  remiisite  to  make  an  accomplished  sceptic  or  a  phi¬ 
losophical  Ihiitarian.’  To  disputes  like  these  there  would  bq 
no  end.  The  appeal  on  either  side  lay  to  sacred  books  whose 
authority  was  respectively  questioned  by  tlie  contending  par¬ 
ties;  the  New  Testament  and  die  Koran.  The  Mahommeoans 
admit  that  the  Tourat,  (the  Law)  and  the  Zahir  (the  Psalms)# 
and  even  the  Angile  (the  Gospel),  came  from  God ;  but,  as  to 
the  latter,  they  contend,  that  the  Scriptures  now  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  have  been  corrupted,  and  are  consequently  not  to 
be  trusted.  Here  they  substantially  agree  with  certain  English 
Unitarians,  although  they  do  not  know  so  well  how  to  go 
about  expimging  offensive  chapters  and  alleged  interpolations# 
and  adapting  the  Angile,  by  an  improved  version,  to  their  own 
notions.  Mr.  Glen,  however,  frankly  informed  them,  that# 
centuries  before  Mahommed,  there  were  Arians  who,  like 
Mahommedans,  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  but  they 
never  called  in  Question  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament# 
which  they  well  knew  was  the  same  which  had  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chrisdan  Church  by  the 
A|>ostle8.’  This  is,  indeed,  .an  important  part  of  the  chain  oC 
external  evidence •  which  attests  the.  authenticity  of  the  New^ 
Testament ;  and  the  laborious  efforts  of  l^nitarian  critics 
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io  make  the  existiug  text  apeuk  iu  unisou  will)  tlieir  dog- 
maa,  ia  a  forcible  adiuisHioii  Uiut  its  general  purity  is  unim¬ 
peachable.  But  talk  (if  the  external  evidences  of  Cnristiauity 
to  men  who  feel  no  w  ant  of  a  Saviour,  who  have  no  sense  of 
guilt,  who  clo  not  seek  for  coiisolation,  and  how  can  you  hope 
to  convince  those  wlioin  you  must  fail  to  interest  I  This  was 
the  case  with  the  inollas  and  etiendis  with  whom  our  Author 
was  brought  into  contact.  They  felt  for  the  honour  of  their 
faith,  but  attached  no  other  interest  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
One  of  these  disputants  nut  this  intelligent  (]uestion  to  the 
missionaries :  *  How  couhl  C'hrist  atone  lor  the  sins  of  others, 

•  when  In*  w  as  a  sinner  himself  r  The  iuisw’cr  may  be  antici- 
|>ated ;  but  the  declaration  that  Christ  knew*  no  sin,  was 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  the  argaiugntum  ml  hotmuem 
drawn  fn.m  the  doctrine  of  the  etfendis,  that  certain  of  (he 
ancient  prophets,  and  among  others  the  Messiah,  were  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  sin.  'I'his  answer  disconcerted  the  objector. 

Policy  restrained  tlu*  Missionaries  from  making  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Koran.  *  Mad  wo  told  them  point  blank,*  says 
Mr.  (lien,  *  that  we  diNbelieved  the  Koran,  the  tirst  tliougnt 

•  that  occuikmI  to  tliem  would  iu  all  probability  have  been, 

•  Thev  are  iididcds.  and  speak  blaspbeiny,  why  hear  them  fur- 

•  tiler  r  We  do  not.  however,  quite  understand  the  necessity 
or  propriety  of  treating  the  forgeries  of  the  Arabian  impostor 
with  all  the  resj)ect  wliieli  our  Author  manifests  tow'arns  the 
book.  In  a  note  to  one  of  the  conversations,  in  wdiich  an 
erteiuli,  maintaining  the  unparalleled  sublimity  of  the  Koran, 
say.s,  *  I  refer  to  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  as  well  as  to 
‘  the  language/  Mr.  (Jien  remarks  :  *  Kven  with  this  modifiea- 
'  tion,  how  tiusati^l'iictori/  the  evidenee  of  the  Divine  original 

•  of  the  Koran  ;  admitting  for  (he  sake  of  argument,  that  its 

•  sublimity,  if  not  unrivalled,  has  never  been  surpassed  !*  And 
again  :  *  I  low  itnprohahlt  that  God,  who  is  '‘merciful  and  wise,** 

•  should  have  withheld  from  a  prophet  of  Mahommed's  pre-* 

•  tensions,  the  proofs  of  his  Divine  legation  with  which  his 

•  pn'deeessors  were  furnisht'd  !*  If  it  was  requisite  to  adopt 
this  subdued  and  ditlideiit  tone  in  encountering  the  prejudice 
Mcwlem,  surelv,  it  cannot  he  advisable,  nor  is  it  appropriate  or 
seemly,  in  addn’ssing  Christian  readers.  Hut  we  cannot  hut 
susnt'ct  that  a  direct  though  temperate  attack  upon  the  Koran 
itself,  would  l>e,  in  many  instances,  a  successful  mo<le  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  work.  .IS  a  whole,  cannot  bear  inspection;  nor 
is  it  any  proof  of  its  authority  having  a  strong  liold  on  the 
etfendis  themselves,  that  (hey  boast  of  the  suolimity  of  its 
composition.  This  argument  could  have  little  force  with  the 
common  people.  The  New  Testament  is  the  more  interesting 
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hook  of  the  two ;  and  when  it  i«  once  introduced,  the  Koran 
wilt  l)f  unable  to  stand  its  groiiiHi.  That  *  the  Mosleoi,  whan 

*  jhev  begin  to  reason,  will  cease  to  hcHeve/  is  a  position 
sanctione<i  by  present  appearances.  The  Missionaries  residertt 
at  Kurass  state,  that  there  is  an  obvious  ‘  growth  of  a  spirit  of 

*  iiuiitlerence*  on  the  part  of  the  natives  *  in  obsening  tpe  rites 

*  of  their  own  religion.*  *  This  fact/  tliey  suy,  *  is  notorioui, 

*  ami  oiten  deplored  by  their  ctfendis,  oi  a  sign  tW  religi^ 

*  w  cofuhig  to  an  entl,*  I'his  expectation  is  surely  a  symptom 
of  conscious  weakness,  ^^any  of  the  etfendis  themselves  aic 
probably  little  belter  already  than  concealed  infidels.  Tlieie 
ar*  some  firry  zealots  among  them  ;  hut  this  spirit  seenis  tlyi»e,J 
away,  altiiough  there  is  too  little  disposition  to  cmhnice  the 
(lospcl  of  (Mirist.  And  this  snperticial  change  may  be  rejoiced 
in  as  the  prolvahle  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Islamism,  when,  by 
means  of  education,  the  truths  of  Christianity  shall  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

(M  the  mountain  tribes  in  the  district  bordering  on  Karuss, 
we  have  tlie  following  account.  From  the  1101*111  side  of  Al-* 
burrows,  the  C^iban  takes  its  rise  ;  the  banks  of  which,  near 
its  source,  are  jieopled  by  the  Caratchai,  a  tribe  of  about  300 
families,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Tartar,  interspersed  with 
number  of  words  not  in  use  upon  the  lines.  Like  the  Cubar- 
(iians,  they  are  Maliommednns. 

*  Peyond  the  Caratchai,  on  the  south-west  linc»  live  the  Iliuhipftii 
ur,  an  the  Cabardiuns  name  them,  Abuzas,  who  sptMk  a  language  of 
llicir  own,  ditlering  from  the  Tartar,  the  Cabardian,  and  that  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  They,  too,  are  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
Ihe  rivulets  by  which  their  country  is  watered,  run  towards  the 
flack  ^)ea.  At  a  still  greater  distance,  is  another  people  named  the 
honnas,  who,  like  the  Ahazas,  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  which  the  Cabardian#  have  had  tn  op* 
|s)rtunity  of  hearing.  They  call  themselves  Chrisliuna,  and  their 
t^nks,  or  rather  those  of  their  forefathers,  which  none  of  them  can 
read,  are  lodged  in  their  chureheii,  which  are  falling  into  decay.  Of 
this  |K'oplc  there  arc  three  tribes,  one  of  which  is  only  about  thirty 
versu  from  the  Ahazas.  The  other  two  tribes  arc  distant  from  the 
Abazas  about  two  days  journey  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain*^ 
between  the  Abazas  and  Georgia,  the  mountains  are  impassable  ibr 
persons  on  horseback,  but  rosy  be  crossed,  though  not  without  diffi* 
vulty,  by  a  few  active  young  men  on  foot.  On  the  north-east  pf  Vl- 
burrows,  tlie  Sbegim  river  takes  its  rise,  directing  its  course  to  tba 
t'aspian.  On  the  banks  of  it,  to  a  considerable  distance  fTmii  its 
•<Hirce,  live  tlic  Shegims.  The  number  of  families  belonging  to  the 
iri^  is  from  two  to  three  hundred.  They  profess  the  Mohammedojn 
religion,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Tartar  language.  Farther  down, 
liowcver,  the  banka  of  the  Shegim  are  ()C'o|)lcd  by  the  CobardianSi 
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whose  border,  on  the  south,  extends  from  the  Caratchai  country, 
alonf^  the  bottom  of  the  snow  mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Their  northern  frontier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beshtow,  is  tlie 
Podcuma,  a  few  versts  distant  from  the  spot  on  which  we  took  our 
observations.  West  of  the  Abazas,  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by 
various  tribes,  the  greater  part  of  which  speak  dialects  of  the  Cabar- 
dian,  Abaza,  and  Tartar  languages.  East  of  the  Shegims,  they  are 
inhabited  by  tribes,  speaking  dialects  of  a  great  many  different  lan¬ 
guages,  of  which  the  most  noted  ore  the  Tchitchion  and  Ossitinian.* 

pp.  103—105. 

Of  these  and  other  Eastern  tribes,  they  could  obtain  no 
minute  infi»rination.  'fhe  missionary  settlement  at  Harass  is 
known  by  report,  more  or  less,  amonjj  all  these  mountain 
trilres ;  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
the  Inst  of  the  (iiaours.  Islam,  a  Cabardian  nobleman,  told 
Mr.  (lien,  that  ‘their  ancestors  in  Cabardia  were  Christians; 
‘  and  he  knew  an  old  man  who  recollected  the  time  when 

*  swine’s  flesli  was  in  use  amon"  some  of  tl»em.*  In  those 
tunes,  he  frankly  avowed,  the  manners  of  his  countrymen  were 
much  less  depraved  than  now.  ‘  Then,  a  man’s  bare  word 

*  could  be  de;HMuled  on :  now,  the  most  solemn  engagements 

*  and  promises  were  disregarded.*  These  are  important  facts. 
What  sort  of  Christianity  that  was,  which  Islamism  has  dis¬ 
placed,  does  not  appear. 

An  interesting  account  occurs  of  a  visit  to  tlic  hot-water 
springs  which  arc  about  sevi*n  versts  lioin  the  Colony.  But, 
for  tliis,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  tl)e  volume  itself,  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention  which  it  deserves  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  public  at  large. 


Art.  XII.  I'he  Child' i  Scripture  Examiner  and  Assistant,  Parts  1.  and 
11*  Containing  QueMions  on  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew 
and  Luke,  with  practical  and  explanatory  Observations,  suited  to 
the  Capacity  of  Children.  By  J.  (».  Fuller.  18mo.  Price  U. 
each,  or  1  Is.  per  dozen.  Bristol.  18f‘J. 

^I^HESE  questions  are  constructed  with  much  ingenuity  and 
judgement,  anti  will  he  found  of  great  assi.staiice  to  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher.  They  are  short  and  simple,  hut  care 
has  been  taken  tt»  put  them  in  such  a  form  as  shall  prevent  the 
monosyllabic  answers.  Yes  and  No.  In  some  dasea,  a  given 
answer  is  squired,  which  is  inserted  in  Italics;  but.  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  intended  that  the  children  shall  he  allowed  to 
snswer  in  their  own  words.  The  concise  explanation  which 
introduces  the  question,  is  a  sort  of  brief  running  commentary 
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on  the  text,  and  dues  ^rent  creilit  to  the  Compiler.  The  sources 
from  which  he  has  derived  the  principal  assistance,  are  stated 
to  Ih?,  Doddridu;e’8  Family  Expositor,  and  Scott's  Commentary, 
tof'ether  w  ith  the  short-hand  notes  of  his  deceased  parent,  the 
Rev.  A.  Fuller.  We  take  a  specimen  almost  at  random. 

‘  LUKK  XX. 

*  1  ON  F  (lay,  as  Jetus  was  teaching  and  preaching  in  the  temple, 
lomc  who  were  present  came  and  questiumHi  him— who  were  they  f 

*  2  And  they  asked  him  two  questions — what  was  the  hrsti  And 
what  wus  the  second  ? 

*  3  Or,  ns  we  should  say,  they  asked  him  what  right  he  had  to  teach— 
but  what  did  Jesus  say,  in  reply  ^ 

*  i  What  w(tt  the  question  which  Je>iis  put  to  these  men  ? 

*  S  And  nntsoning  among  ihetnselves,  they  found  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  say,  From  hcann — w  hy  not  ? 

‘  0*  Nor  dare  they  siiy,  Of  men — why  not  ?  Why  would  the  people 
be  likely  to  stone  them,  if  they  said  the  baptism  of  John  was  of  men  f 

‘  7  And  so,  rather  than  coininit  themselves,  they  conwnt  to  tell  a 
downright  lie,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  own  reputation  fur  learning  too 
— what  answer  tli«l  they  make  ? 

*  8  Jesus  knew,  however,  that  they  uould  not  tell — then  what  did  he 
say  to  them,  in  answer  to  their  questions  ? 

*  9  Yet  he  would  not  leave  otf  teaching,  hut  immediately  spake  a 
parable  to  the  people — what  was  it  about? 

‘  to  And  at  the  fruit-time,  he  sent  his  servant— for  what  purpose? 
And  how  did  these  husbandmen  treat  the  servant  ? 

‘  11  And  he  sent  anothei — how  did  tliey  treat  him? 

*  1*2  'I  lien  he  sent  a  third — how  did  they  treat  him  ? 

*  13  'This  was  ver)  discouraging — ilien  whom  did  the  lord  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  resolve  to  send  ?  And,  in  semding  his  son,  what  might  he  reason¬ 
ably  expect  ? 

*  14  True— but  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  what  did  they 
pnipose  to  do  ?  And  what  advantage  did  they  thitik  that  would  be  lo 
them  ? 

*  15  And  what  did  they  do?  Now  let  us  attend  to  the  meaning  o( 
this  parnbli: — can  any  one  tell  me  w  horn  Jesus  meant,  by  the  proprietor 
ol  the  vineyard  ?  And  whom  did  he  mean,  by  (he  husbandmen  ?  Ami 
whom,  hy  the  servants  ?  And  whom,  by  the  sot.?  And  having  bnished 
the  parable,  what  <iid  Jesus  a^k  the  people  ? 

*  l()  Then,  answering  the  question  himself,  what  did  Jesus  say  ?  Abd 
when  the  people  heard  that,  what  did  they  say  ? 

*  1?  Theti,  Uxiking  earnestly  ujMin  them,  Jesus  asked  them  a  quf?stiuh 
— wh^t  was  it  ? 

*  18  'fhai  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  written  in  the  ll8lh  Psalm*— 
hiving  referred  to  that,  what  duet  Jesus  tell  the  people,  in  the  ISth  vetnef 
^Vlui  may  we  learn  from  all  this?  A  ns.  That  like  the  Jew#,  we 
^(fy^e  to  yield  the  service  of  our  hearts  to  and  despise  {he  message 
of  hi%  prophets  and  apostles  and  ministers,  and  treat  with  contempt  and 
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efpMtinm  tkegoiprt  nf  kis  ttrar  Sun  ;  /lAf  fArm  irf  ukaU  he 
f  A<  at^rctw  of  kit  Jutt 

*  19  Haviiii;  hrAftI  the  parable,  and  \t%  .ippli cation,  what  dia  iKr  primi 
and  fchbrt  ami  eider*  wi*h  to  dof  To  lay  hands  on  wIitHn  ^  i  hea 
ahy  did  they  not  do  it  ^  But  why  did  they  vri*h  Co  do  it  P 

*  20  So  they  closely  waichtnl  him  —and  what  scheme  did  they  adopt 
•o  ensnare  him  f  And  what  etid  had  they  in  view  ? 

*  21  What  did  some  of  ihcM*  Hpfi*a  say  to  Jesus,  in  the  2lst  verse? 

*  22  What  they  said  was  quite  true;  but  they  meant  it  merely  ps 
flattery,  and  to  conceal  their  a  icketl  di*si^s — then  what  qu«*stion  did 
they  ask  him  ? 

*  25  But  Jesus  saw  thronj»h  the  flimsy  disguise  of  his  enemies,  anti 
ss*%rrrly  rebuked  them,  saying- -'s  hat  ? 

*  24  And  calling  for  a  |H*niiy,  what  did  he  aak  them  f  And  whose*  diti 
they  tell  him  it  was  ? 

*  25  'Miat  is,  it  had  the  impression  of  C.esar's  head  upon  it,  and  kts 
name  written  above  it — having  ohtainorl  this  answer,  whul,  in  the  2'>di 
Verse,  did  J(*sas  say  to  them  ?  Truly,  never  man  spake  as  Jesus  spake  ! 
I'litt  was  the  wiwsl  nnswiT  that  could  have  been  given — why?  Aks. 
Becawie  if  hr  had  tM  them  nut  to  render  tribute  to  Ctrsur,  they  tooutd 
have  accused  him  of  sedition^  as  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  covernment ; 
and  if  he  had  not  told  them  to  render  to  dud  the  things  that  u'ere  6’ «#</**, 
or  spiritual  things,  they  uould  hare  accused  him  to  the  priests,  as  an 
enemy  of  their  religion.  What  should  u  e  learn  from  this  ?  A  NS.  Thnt 
in  political  things  it  11  our  hounden  duty  to  obey  the  lanfiii  commands  of 
proper  authumtics  ;  hut  that  in  religious  things.  Cod  and  God  only,  is  our 
r$ghtful  sovereign  *  pp.  56 — 5H. 


Art.  Xin.  The  liihle  'Teacher's  Manual:  In'ing  the  Substance  of 
Holy  Scripture,  in  (iiiestioiis  on  every  i'lmplcr  thereof.  By  a 
Clergynijn.  Burl  I.  (ienois.  pp.  <>2.  24im».  l*rice (id.  or  5?*.  per 
doien.  London.  1K25. 

^INCK  draw in^  up  the  prcoediuj;  notice,  we  have  had  put 
^  into  our  handn,  these  yiiestionH  on  the  Book  of  Gene.sis. 
The  accidental  coincidence  is  not  a  little  sinpilar,  through 
which  the  two  works  appear  so  nearly  at  the  same  time.  ‘  The 
•  plan  of  this  little  work,’  says  the  Author,  in  a  postscript, 

*  i*  to  exactly  similar  to  tliat  of  one  by  Mr.  Fuller  of  Bristol  upon 
the  New  Testament,  that  it  m.iy  seem  to  have  been  taken  therefrom. 
Hut  the  fact  U,  that  1  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Fuller*!  little 
hook  till  my  publislicr  sent  it  to  me,  after  mine  had  gone  to  presa. 
1  truly  rejoice  tlnu  the  most  important  parts  of  Scripture  have  been 
undertaken  by  sucli  a  hand-* 

This  ia  libera!  and  handsome.  The  Questions  in  the  present 
Manual,  have  been  compiled  with  Mr.  Scott’s  most  valuable 
notes  and  references  continually  at  the  Author's  side.  It  can¬ 
not  be  necessary  to  give  a  specUneu  of  the  execution,  os  the 
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pUn  so  iM'arly  retiemhles  lliat  ailojited  by  Mr.  Fuller ;  but  we 
would  call  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adniinible  remarks 
in  the  Preface,  which  convey  a  hi^h  idea  of  this  *  CletgyiaauV 
exemplary  zeal,  fidelity,  and  sound  judge menl. 

«  With  schools  eSlaHli^hed,  m  they  now  are*  all  ower  ilia  iscawiti^ 
both  for  the  SiiMMith  and  day,— with  BiMat  laoraawar  4a  ahMst 

every  cottage, — you  might  expect,  among  the  young  mi4  Mhldh*- 
aged,  much  of  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  human  teaching 
can  give.  You  might  expect  at  least  a  good  acquainCaoce  wkh  ita 
histories,  its  precepts,  its  doctrines,  and  the  plainer  of  its  propheciea. 

*  And  such  a  knowledge,  though  falling  infinitely  short  of  real  con* 
version,  is  yet  invaluable.  It  paves  tlie  way  for  conversion,  prepares 
the  mind  for  it,  opens  the  understanding  to  understand  cxbortatUNi 
conveyed  In  scriptural  language  and  under  scriptural  allusion.  Whoiw 
this  knowledge  is  not,  you  have  every  thing  to  do ;  the  head  to 
struct  as  well  as  the  heart  to  touch.  The  very  allusion  which  would 
explain  your  meaning  the  most  clearly,  has  itself  to  be  explained. 
For  instance,  what  plainer  illustration  of  the  end  and  means  of  the 
gospel,  than  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  John  iii.  14>.  **  As  Moses  lifkod 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness?”  But  suppose  a  person  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  the  history  referred  to?  I  have  myself,  in  reading  this  very 
chapter  to  a  poor  and,  1  believe,  a  very  good  woman,  found  that  she 
was  unacquainted  with  tlie  whole  account  contained  in  Numb,  xxi.5 — 9. 
Here,  tlicn,  you  have  first  to  relate  the  history,  and  then  explain  tlie 
doctrine :  and,  after  all,  for  want  of  a  familiarity  with  the  history,  the 
doctrine  gains  no  light  from  it;  nay,  perhaps  becomes  conrused  and 
bewildering. 

*  A  mere  historical  knowledge,  then,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  is,  from  the  capabilities  it  lends  the  mind,  exceedingly  ralu- 
able.  Nor  have  I  said  any  thing  here  of  what  is,  however,  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration,  the  power  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  rich 
•lores  of  the  Bible  has  of  opening  and  improving  the  mind  ksulf.  1 
believe  that  a  child  of  five  years  old  who  had  been  merely  taught  Inom 
the  Bible  all  that  the  Bible  legitimately  teaches,  would  be  (bund 
much  forwarder  in  intellect,  t^n  anotner,  upon  whom  all  other  klnu 
of  instruction  might  have  been  tried. 

*  If  this  be  so,  —and  I  speak  not  without  having  triad  the  ayaltm 
a^hich  I  recommend,— what  enlightened  men  and  women,  as  io 
ihst  is  most  valuable,  ought  we  to  send  forth  from  onr  schools  1  Tet, 
I  am  afraid,  that  almost  every  county  clergyman  at  least  has  to  speak 
of  tlie  ignorance  and  sad  stupidity  of  the  people  among  whom  kc  la¬ 
bours,  young  as  well  as  old.  How  is  it.  then,  that  the  foot  ia  vevy 
dificrent  from  what  we  might  have  anticipated  ? 

*  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  simply  this ;  that  the  Bible  is  ndt  taught 
in  our  village* schools.  It  is  read,  and  it  is  learned  by  heart,  and 
catechisms  that  contain  its  doctrines  ure  learned  by  heart.  But  littlo 
ove  is  taken  that  it  be  understood,  and,  without  ihia,  though  the 
reiding  and  learning  it  may  do  a  child  some  good,  they  lik^be  do 
^nu!  harm,  in  teaching  him  to  be  contented  without  exercising  hb 
understanding,  and  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  mere  opus  opsratum,* 
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A*t,  XIV.  SKLKCT  LITKUARY  INFORMATION 


Gentlemen  nnd  PulMthers  tvho  have  works  in  the  Presst  will  ohlif^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
tvAiicA  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con* 
sistent  wtih  its  plan. 


In  the  l>Tr*«,  a  Narraltve  <if  thi.  tipe- 
ration*  of  th«*  Left  Win<  of  thr  Allini 
Army,  In  the  Western  l*/irun»r%  and 
South  of  FiaiR'r,  in  the  years  I  HI  3*1 4. 
under  FtrU)  Marsha)  the  Marqucaa  uf 
H’rllinftnn.  (VHnpri»i\ic  the  pa%sai:e  of 
the  rivrra  Duiasruj,  NivelL*,  Nirr  uad 
A'Utur,  the  kn<l<  of  liayiNuir,  Ae.  ll* 
Kistratid  by  nuiiiriiHi^  plates.  Draan 
and  eiclird  liy  (‘aioain  Dally,  ot  the 
(•leuadh'T  tiuanla,  K. K.S.  royal  4ta. 

In  the  pre««.  State  of  the  C'a|>c  of 
Ho|ir  in  Julv,  Hvo. 

In  t)»e  pmui,  I>«*«ori)<tH>n  an  .\nlr- 
diluvtaii  ikii  of  ilymat.  diarov«-ii‘«l  nl 
KiiWdalc  ill  Yorkshire,  in  I  Hi  I,  and  eon* 
tainiiif  the  remains  of  the  llya'na,  Ti* 
ftr,  Bear,  lUephant,  Khimarer^ts,  Hip|H>> 
pola  iuu»,  and  16  other  animals,  all  for* 
meily  natixes  in  this  ('uuntry.  With  a 
reinparati«*e  \  II »  of  inany  similar  c  a¬ 
verns  and  dens  in  rngUint  and  (ieimany  ; 
aial  a  suinmary  aecMaint  of  the  eviduu'e 
ut  diluvial  action  atriadiil  by  the  form 
cd  tolls  and  valh  >>,  no  I  the  neneral  di»- 
|Hrsii»n  of  teds  of  gravel  and  loam,  con¬ 
taining  siiiiilar  bones,  over  yie.vt  part  of 
the  imrthrrn  hemisphere.  Hy  the  Kcv. 
William  Kuckland,  K.K  S.  F.I.  S  sik) 
rrufisMor  of  Minerabigy  ami  (ieolo|fT 
in  the  University  of  Oafonl.  Illustrated 
by  a  map,  views,  and  sections  of  the 
caves,  and  uiswingsof  the  animal  re¬ 
mains.  4to. 

Part  1.  of  a  Series  of  Views  in  Spain 
and  Portugal;  to  illustrate  the  liistoiy 
of  the  late  war  in  Spain  ami  Portugal. 
Dy  Robert  Soothey,  Ks<). ;  drawn  on 
stoive  by  W.  Westali,  A.K.A.  (to  cv»n- 
aist  of  tbrer  parts,  4lo.)  will  be  pub • 
list  isi  m  a  few  days. 

Mr.  T«  C.  Croker  hss  in  the  |>ress. 
Researches  in  the  South  of  Irelarwl,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  Severn  ly.  airhiieetural 
mnains,  manm  rs,  and  superstitions  of 
the  |>rasanlry;  from  |>eie  n.sl  «  hserva- 
tKMis,  ancient  authoritir«,  and  original 
■sanusciipts.  4to. 

In  the  press,  the  Oilando  Fiirioso  of 


Ariosto.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Rose. 
Cantos  I.  and  11.  f.cap  Hvo. 

In  tii«  pres^.  In  one  small  volume. 
Sacred  Fugitive's,  in  prose  and  verses 
By  E  Demit'r.  With  a  preface  by  J, 
Kdmrston,  Ksq. 

Pie|uiriiir  for  the  press,  Martha  ;  a 
iiieoHnisl  id  a  lieloveci  unci  only  Sister. 
Dy  .Andr*  w  Keid,  author  of  **  No  Fiction." 

Mr  tiieville  F.aing  of  (tiasgitw,  it 
pti  paiing  f«>r  the  press,  an  F.ssay  chi 
H.vptisin,  being  an  inquiry  into  tlie 
iiiriiiiing,  the*  lorm,  and  the  extent  of 
the  udiiiinistr.il ion  of  that  ordinane'c: 
with  MU  up|>eodix,  contnining  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  ihe  e  xplanatioiis  in  the  Antbor's 
CJreek  (Grammar  nnd  I.a*xiroii  on  tbe 
sniiie  siihjert.  inn  letter  to  the  Author, 
fioiii  a  literary  Christinn  friend. 

in  the  pi(‘s»,  Ti>e  Dis.ippoiiitment,  or 
Keiigitiii  the  only  ScHirce  of  true  Hap- 
p.iie^s. 

J.  .M.  nunciin,  A  B.,  of  the  University 
Press,  tiluscow,  author  of  **  A  Sabhaili 
uinoog  llie  ruMarma  lrMltan>,'*  is  pre- 
fiaiiiig  tor  piiblieatimi  an  account 
TrneeU  through  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Uaiiailn,  in  18 IB  and  1819, 
iniendiii  chiefly  to  illnsirate  suhiects 
e'oimee’irel  with  the  moral,  literary,  and 
religNHis  condition  of  tfic  country. 

Pubiishiiig  hy  subset iption,  a  volume 
of  I>isc«»urse‘s  by  Ministers  of  the  Con- 
greg.itional  Chun  lu-s  in  Scotland.  The 
po'tiis  le>  be  devotfxl  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Ihe  Widows  and 
Children  of  Miinstrrt  connected  W'ilh 
that  benly.  Fine  pa|>cr,  II.  Is.  Common, 
7*.  6d. 

A  new  Ptiem,  entitled,  A  Sabbath 
amtMig  the  Mountains,  is  nearly  ready 
for  ptibllcaiioii. 

Shortly  will  be  puhluhed,  Colleclions 
and  Recollect i« MIS ;  or,  historical,  bin- 
graphical,  and  niiM^ellaiircMis  anecdote's, 
notices,  and  sketches,  fiom  vahoos 
sources  ;  with  ocraaicMial  remark*.  By 
John  Stewart,  |>osi  Hvo. 

Mr.  Horner  is  ationi  to  publish  an  il- 
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lutlratnl  Prospectus  of  hU  Panonunic 
Vir«  i»f  I/Midon  from  the  Summit  of 
St.  Paul’s  ;  containing  vnriiHitengravingt 
»hr«ing  the  i»upi*rior  advantage*  of  the 
Cathedral  as  a  central  |K>int  of  view, 
iiH'liiding  a  geometrical  section  {50 
inct»e*  hy  30)  of  that  edifice,  with  north 
and  ««»uih  side*  of  the  Chnrch«yaH,  and 
rkhibiting  the  a<>cent  from  the  base 
through  the  etrcular  staiiease,  the  dome 
ai(d  tlie  scniroldm^y  to  the  Observatory 
rrrrted  atiove  the  ball  and  ermn,  tnun 
»hlch  the  drawing  was  taken.  It  will 
a!Mi  eontain  an  account  of  the  origin, 
pro|rrr>s,  and  eornpU  tion  of  the  nniler« 
l.ikirg,  and  of  the  extensive  range  of 
tlo*  Mrtropi)li<,  its  snbarbs,  and  snr- 
ti>un«iing  scenery,  which  iorm  the  sub* 
je\-ts  of  the  engravings  intendid  to  be 
|Mihlihli(d. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  lie  pnh- 
hslirJ,  the  substance  uf^two  Furewcll  IVis* 
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BIOCRaPUY. 

The  Life  of  the  Kcv.  Arthur  O’Leary, 
jLe.  locinding  much  historical  nner- 
d«ite,  incinoirs,  ami  many  hitlierto  iiii* 
published  tlocninents,  illustrative  of  the 
cuniliiion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  during 
the  ciglit«enth  crrntuiy.  Ily  the  Ktv. 
Thomas  K.  Kiigland.  8vn.  I '2s. 

.Mt  inoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mar)’*  Qiu'r'n 
of  Scuts.  By  MiM  Bmger.  2  vol*. 
firm 

A  Mother’s  Portrait.  Sketched  soon 
aft«r  her  deee.aae  for  the  study  of  her 
i'hihlrrn,  by  their  surviving  Parent, 
liino.  4s.  6d. 

CBOLOCY. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Lime 
Kocks  of  Plymouth,  being  the  sulistanee 
«if  lercial  coniinnnications  rr  nd  before 
the  MviiiInts  of  the  Geological  Sr>ciely 
in  London,  anri  partly  printed  in  th«*ir 
irausactMin* ;  with  ten  litbugraphic  plate* 
U  voine  of  the  most  retnaikable  of  the 
sniinal  remains  found  in  them.  By  the 
He*.  Richard  Heniiah,  Chaplain  to  the 
Larriiun  of  Plymouth,  royal  8ro.  12*. 

HISTORY. 

Tlie  first  volume  of  a  History  of  the 
l»tc  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By 
Ifubeii  Sntthey,  hlMj.  4l*».  21.  lO*. 

A  MeuKiir  of  the  C>|H;ratiiins  of  the 
Allkd  Armies  under  Prince  Scwailaen- 


eourses  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Debenbam,  Suffolk,  previously  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Living,  and  secrtaion 
from  the  Kstablishment.  By  W.  Hum, 
Vicarof  the  Parish.  The  Discuurae*  are 
formed  into  one  cuniinued  work,  with 
veiy  considerable  additions,  and  em¬ 
bracing  topics  of  the  first  importance  in 
theory  and  practice.  They  wiil  be  printed 
ill  'tvo.,  and  it  is  hoped  the  piU'e  will  nut 
evevt'd  '2*.  CkL 

Mr.  Rakewell,  Author  of  an  Intro- 
duct  ion  to  Geology,  See.  is  preparing  for 
publication,  Observations  made  during 
Q  IWulrtice  in  thcTarcntaneand  various 
parts  of  the  Grecian  and  Pennine  Alps, 
ill  S.ivoy ,  and  in  Swit/erlaud  end  Au¬ 
vergne,  in  the  years  1820,  1821,  and 
1H2'2,  with  Comparative  Views  of  the 
Geology  of  these  countries  with  that  of 
Gnat  Britain.  Illustrated  with  plates, 
&c. 


KECKNTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Iierg  and  Marshal  BInclirr,  during  the 
latter  end  of  1813  aii  l  the  Year  1814. 
By  a  General  Officer,  Author  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Karly  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  With  numerous 
culiaireil  maps,  plans.  Sec,  8vo.  II.  Is. 

All  Rssay  on  the  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish  (toveriiment  ami  ('onstitutiTn,  from 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present 
lime.  Hy  Ix>rd  John  Russell.  These- 
craid  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8v0b 
14s. 

A  General  and  Historical  View  of 
('hristianity  i  comprehending  its  origin 
and  progress,  the  learling  doctrines  and 
forms  of  polity  founded  on  it,  and  the 
effect  which  it  has  producerl  on  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  political  state  of  Europe.  By 
George  Cn«»k,  D. D.  F.R.S.E.  Author 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  ScotlaiHi, 
Ice.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  l6s. 

MRoinnR. 

Select  Dissertations  on  several  Sub¬ 
ject*  of  Medical  Science.  By  Sir  Gilbert 
Blaiie,  Bart.  F.K.H.  Physiciao  to  the 
King,  Sec,  tec.  8%o.  12s. 

A  New  V’iew  of  the  Infection  of  Scar¬ 
let  Fever,  illnstrated  by  remarks  on  other 
Contagion*  Disorders.  By  William  Mac- 
michael,  M.D.  K.R.S,  Fellow  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  Sec.  8vo.  3a. 

Illustrations  of  the  ln<|uiry  respircting 
Tnburculous  Disease-.  Hy  John  Baron, 
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Lut  nj  II  (irJt*  rMMl/jf  l^uhliihed. 


M.D.  ian  t«  lh«>  GrtMYal 

mfj  at  ••4tr.  With  cioiuurvd  |>Uic». 

It**.  1^. 

TNIULOCV. 

Vat«uiumaic.i,  ur  h’«t<>rita'  ai>il  pliU 
loUf;iral  <li»<)uiatiiuus,  iitt^uirini:  HhrlhiT 
Ih*  llrlirniilM'  tt%lr  I****!  l^liolirrtk  ? 
wbrihcr  Ibc  Oiaiiy  ikrw  «iunU  iiillic  I'l* 
/rvir  (.(n't k  Tcktaiiiciit  aic  i)u(  foiiiuU 
liutii  tUr  l.atiii  }  bihI  wiitllKT  the  hy)»u> 
iUi»iv  that  the  Grt-ck  trtt  ut  iMaity 
uiai)UH.'ii|iti  t>f  the  Nt-w  Tt  Manu-iit  in  u 
liaualativii  t>r  rr«iiautIati(H)  fifin  the 
l^tm.  MtOi*  Dut  tu  rluciUaie  iiuiiM  riHis 
|i4iiwiKrft  ;  to  accuuitt  for  the  tillVeitiii 
rt  v<  it»(uiia  ,  aiifl  tu  many  |ih(  « 

iHNjit'iia  hiihcitu  in*  X|thi'aLle  to  llililical 
('ntK*»  2  ttvo.  lo*. 

|liii‘l  Memoir*  of  Krmaikahie  ('hit- 
rtirii*  By  a  Clrr^yiiiaii  of  the  C'hnrt  h  uf 
Knglatul.  IKiiio.  ImU.  It.  (mI. 

SwiHt  'Tracts  Uy  the  IJci.  Malait, 
ut  lieMeva.  Kootih  KUitioli.  Ihiiow 
1*.  (hI. 


TaATik.*^  Avo  Toactiiuriiv, 

Tl>c  Jourtuil  of  A  lluriicultural  Tiair 
tlirtuij;h  FlauUerti  MollatiUt  aid  the 
Niath  of  Kranee.  By  »  PeimlAiiou  *if 
the  k'aktloiruu  Horticultural  Sg<uiy. 
lllu»trateti  by  pUiet.  U‘*t. 

A  Juuritt  y  to  'I'wool  the  i*a»r»  of  U|». 
per  Kj;ypl.  By  .''ir  An-hibahl  F.«1hh  n. 
»i«aie,  ImiU  With  8«u. 

|ll>.  Oil. 

Vei*li|icf  of  Anriinl  Maumrt  and 
Cuttoiiit,  tjitcotrrtable  In  iiM'rUrn  Italy 
and  Sieily.  Ily  it  e  \Uv.  John  Jaimt 
r>tunl«  fcllouf  of  St.  John’*  eoli*  ge,  t  am* 
bndjje,  and  late  one  oi  the  Iravelhnf 
bachelor »  of  that  Univcit.ty,  8vo. 
y».  tnl. 

A  NarralBe  of  the  KxpediliiMr  tn 
l)itnflt»la  and  Seiiiia.ir,  nnrlfr  the  entii- 
inaini  of  hit  Kxielhney  Uiiiad  Baeha. 
By  an  Aurerit  ao  iu  thtr  Ma\ice  of  the 
Vneroy.  I  nth  rtaken  hy  »'td  r  of  hi* 
lti)rhn<  *!*  Mehi'innu'd  Ali  Baehai  x  iccioy 
of  Kgypt.  Bvo.  9*.  6<1. 


TO  Tin:  Eorniu  of  tiii:  kclfctk:  kkvtfw. 


sir. 

Till*  UcvicH'  ufiiiy  Father's  Life  in  vour  laht  Number  could  not  but 
be  lii)chiy  gratifying  touie  in  almost  nil  points  ;  but  I  beg  not  to  be 
understtHxl  us  bringing  any  charge  of  *  antinomianisin*  ugainst  (be 
Disaetiters  in  the  neighlMiurhotHl  of  Aston,  either  in  iny  owu  name,  or 
in  that  of  inv  father.  1  trust  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

I  am,  .Sir,  Vour  obedient  Servant, 

John  Scott. 

Hull,  Dec.  5»  18*J2. 


Wa  regret  that  an  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  Reviewer,  led 
him  tu  name  Aston  in  connexion  with  Olncy,  as  supposed  to  be  in* 
cludetl  in  Mr.  Scott's  remarks.  There  is  no  Diasenting  congregation 
at  Aston  ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Had* 
dcnhair,  could,  wc  are  happy  to  think,  suppose  the  reference  intended 
to  apply  to  Uu'ui. 


